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ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


NOW READY: 


EclecticGermanReaders 


BY W. H. WEICK AND C. GREBNER. 


For German and English Classes. , 


Sample Exchange 
Copy and Price. 
Introduction 
Price. 
ECLECTIC GERMAN PRIMER, _. P . : . $.20 $.12 
ECLECTIC GERMAN FIRST READER, . ‘ . 25 15 
ECLECTIC GERMAN SECOND READER, . : ‘ 85 .20 


ECLECTIC GERMAN THIRD READER ; A . 42 25 
ECLECTIC GERMAN FOURTH READER, : . Nearly Ready. 


EMBRACING A THOROUGH COURSE IN LANGUAGE LESSONS AND COMPOSI- 
tion; Translation Exercises; German Lessons with interlinear Translations; German Script Les- 
sons, > 


et 
Richiy Illustrated. The only German Series published equal in merit and 
attractiveness to McGuffey’s Revised Readers. 
0 


Other New Publications - 


White’s Pedagogy. By E. E. White, Supt. Cincinnati Public Schools ; 
* author of White’s Arithmetics. Mailing price, $1.17. 4 

McGuffey’s Word List. Ten thousand words from McGuffey’s Primer 
and Readers, arranged in lessons as found in the successive lessons in the books. 16 mo , Sopp. 
Introduction and Sample Copy price, 10 cents, 

Eclectic Language Lessons. By M.E. Thalbeimer, author of His- 
tories. Profusely illustrated. Full cloth. Intreduction and Sample Copy price, 35 cents. 

Ray’s Arithmetic Tablets. Eight tablets (Nos. 1 to 8) with test prob- 
lems in arithmetic for every grade. Single tablet by mail, postpaid, 10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

Aborn’s Elementary Mechanical Drawing. By Frank Aborn, 
Supt. of Drawing, Cleveland Public Schools. Geometrical and Contructive Drawing, with prob- 
lems. 16 mo., 421 pp. Sample Copy and Introduction price, 35 cents. 

Eclectic Manual of Methods. How to teach Language Lessons Com- 
position, Reading, Spelling, Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, History and Physiology. Adapted 
especially to assist the Sent thousands of teachers using the text-boeks of the Eclectic Educational 
Series. 262 pages. Fullcloth, Mailing price, 70 cents. 


ga>> Send for our PROPOSITION of Exchange and In- 
troduction Rates. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO. 


PUBLISHERS. 








187 WALNUT S8T., CINCINNATI, O. 
28 BOND 8T., NEW YORK CITY. 


- WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 


Recommended by the State Superintendents of Schools in 36 States, and by leading 
College Presidents of the United States and Canada. 


The best practical English Dictionary Your Attention is invited to the fact that in purchasing 
extant.— Quarterly Keview, London. the latest issue of this work, you get 


A DICTIONARY: 


containing 3000 more words and nearly 2000 more illus- 
trations than any other American Dictionary, 


= A GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 


i containing over 25,000 Titles, 
with their pronunciation and a vast arcount of other in- 
formation (recently added), and 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


giving pronunciation of names 
and brief faets concerning nearly 10,000 Noted Persons; 
also various tables giving valuable information. 


ALL IN ONE BOOK. 


» Webster is Standard Authority in the Gov’t Printing Office, and with the U.S. Supreme 
Court. |i las been selected in every case where State Parchases have been nmiade for 
Schools. Nearly all the school books used are based on Webster. Get the Best. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass., U. 8. A. 
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In various Styles of Binding, with 
and without Patent Index. 





“An invaluable companion in every” 
School and at every Fireside.” | 





| Question Books With Answers. 





“1001 QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS OW U. S. HISTORY.” 


(Including the Federal Constitution and Amendments.) 
This book divides the History of the United States into five Periods, and ques- 
tions are asked on each period separately and in the order in which the events 
occurred. It contains 1035 questions with answers. Boundin cloth. Price 50 cents. 


“1001 QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS ON GEOGRAPHY.” 


(Embracing Descriptive, Physical, and Mathematical Geography.) 

The descriptive questions are asked on each Grand Division separately, thus 
enabling the student to refresh his mind on any particular country without reading 
over the entire work. Besides the very exhaustive descriptive part, the book con- 
tains the most important questions on Physical and Mathematical Geography. This 
volume contains over 1200 questions with answers. Bound in cloth. Price so cents. 


“1001 QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS ON GRAMMAR.” 


(With Copious Illustrations Parsing and Analysis.) 

The numerous illustrations, False Syntax with corrections, and the parsing of 
difficult words, are alone worth twice the price of the book. Every one who does 
not understand English Grammar ¢horoughly, ought to have this invaluable work. 
It contains 1048 questions with answers. Bound incloth. Price 50 cents. 


“1001 QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS ON ARITHMETIC.” 


(ncluding nearly 300 TEST EXAMPLES wilh Answers and Solutions.) 
Besides treating thoroughly the entire scope of Arithmetic, this book contains 
from 10 to go test examples under each subject with solutions in the appendix. 
There are over r1oo questions with answers. Bound in cloth. Price 50 cents. 





The author of the above books is an experienced Teacher and he has aimed to 
ask every conceivable question of importance on these respective branches. 


These are positively the ao Question Books published that ave complete enough 
on a single branch to be any wey 3 Teachers in preparing for examinations, or foe 
reviewing pupils in schools. ice for the set ordered ai one time $7,60. 


Address the Publisher, B, A, HATHAWAY, 
(Please mention this Journal.) LEBANON, OHIO. 
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/HOICE NEW BOOKS! 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR 
Entertainments, Exhibitions and other Purposes. 


Oo 
’ i N d inal. ‘With ion this is the best book 
Young Folk S$ Dialogues. of the hind. Navieter, Speivade a. iil, ~ sch atawngy hand 
; some cover, Paper, 25c. Boards, 4oc. 
; 4 C i Cc Recitati Holid Pi Ringi 
Little People’s Speaker. empcrance’Spcecnes: soul-stirring Pattiotic Oritions "ote 
100 pages, attractively bound. Paper,isc. Boards, 25c. 
s H By E. C. and L. J}. Rook. Absolutel d 
Young Folk $ Entertainments. celgisal. Contains:” Motion Songs, Charades, Pan- 
wa tomimes, Tableaux, Concert Recitations, otion 
Pieces, Drills, etc. Handsomely bound. Paper, 25c. Boards, 40c. 


Ch H A For Reading and Recitation Adapted for use in public and private. ‘It 
oice umor, is a very fine selection of articles from our best authors, We would heartily 

— recommend its perusal as a sure cure for a fit of the blues.”—Christian 
Advocate, San Francisco, Cal. Appropriately engraved cover. Paper, zoc. Cloth, soc, 


The Elocutionist's Annual, No. 14, tte‘yesr"USitorm ‘im style and sive. with 


—— previous numbers. Baek nnmbers always 


























on hand. 200 pages. Paper, 30c. Cloth, soc. 


U H Entirel d original, ““Weh d h of this book 
Shoemaker $ Dialogues. iedimdah ct vathing tie so well suited t0 echool dah uscd 
purposes.”” — Christian Statesman, Milwaukee, Wis. 250 





pages. Paper, 60c. Cloth, $1. 


H By, Willi Pi ~ 3 eee k sh 
How to Become a Public Speaker, sow” any person of ordinary perseverance 
may become a ready and effective public 
speaker, 12mo. Hands6mely engraved cover. Paper, joc. Boards, soc. 


: : By E . of the Academie Francaise. Translated 
Reading as a Fine Art. son the ninth edition by AbbyLangdon Alger. Cloth, soc. 


EVERYBODY should get our complete Catalogue, also announcement of Special 30 day Offer and 
List of Amateur Dramas. Above books sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, or mailed to any 
address upon receipt of price. 














THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
No. 1127 Girard Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
Publication Department, CHAS, 0. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 
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AMERIOAN JOURNAL OF BDUCATION. 








Living Age, 


JAN. |, (887, THE 
LIVING AGE entered up- 


on its {72d Volume, 
having met with continuous 
commendation and success. 
A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
it gives more than 

ree and a Quarter 

Thousand 

double-column octavo pages 
of reading-matter yearly. It 

, presents in an inexpensive 
form, considering its great amount of matter 
with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, an 
with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 
The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and 

Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and Dis- 

covery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, 
Historical, and Political Information, 
from the entire body of foreign 
Periodical Literature. 

Itis therefore invaluable to every American 
reader, as the only satisfactorly fresh and 
COMPLETE comvilation of an Indispensable 
current literature—indispensable because it em- 
braces the productions of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 


in all branches of Literature, Science, Politics, 
and Art. 

“To have Tue LivinG AGg is to hold the keys 
of the entire world of thought, of scientific in- 
vestigation, psychological research, critical note, 
of poetry and romance. It has never been so 
bright, so comprehensive, so diversified in in- 
terest, as it is to-day,”—Boston Traveller. 

“It is one of ythe publications that intelligent 
people regard as_ practically indispensable. 
From its pages one learns what the world is 
thinking about. It is an education fin itself, as 
well as an entertainment "—Hartford Courant. 

“It contains nearly all the good literature of 
the time, There is nothing noteworfhy. in 
science, art, literature, biography, philosophy, or 
religion, that cannot be found in it. tis a 
library in itself,’—The Chnrchman, New York, 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it 
never offers a dry or valuciess page.’’—New York 
Tribune. 

‘*Nearly the whole world of authors and writers 
appear initin their best moods. The reader is 
kept well abreast of the current thought of the 
age.’’--Boston Journal. 

“ Through its pages alone, it is possible to be as 
well informed in current literature as by the 
perusal ofa long list of monthlies.’’—Philadel- 
phia Inguirer. 

‘*The subscription price is slight in comparison 
with the mass of the best current literature 
which it brings with it in its weekly visits. In 
fact, a reader needs no more than this one publi- 
cation to keep him well abreast of English 

eriodical literature.”’—Sunday-School Times, 

hiladelphia. 

**Foremost of the eclectic periodicals."—N. Y. 
World. 

**It turnishes a complete compilation of an in- 
dispensable literature.”"—Chicago Evening Jour- 
nal 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of 
the best thought and literature of civilization.” 
—Christian Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

“It is absolutely without a rival. Coming once 
a week, it gives, while yet fresh, the productions 
of the foremost writers of the day. Kssay and 





Littell’s 


“a 














review, biography, travel, science, fiction, 
poetry, the best of each and all is here placed 
within reach.’’—Montreal Ge zeite, 


“It saves not only time, but money.’’—Pacific 
Churchman, San Francisco, 


“It has become indispensable.”.—New York 
Observer. 
“It keeps well up its reputation for being the 


best periodical in the world,”—Morning Star, 
Wilmington, N.C 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of 
postage; or for $10 $0, Tue Livinc AGg and 
anv one of the American $4 Monthlies (or //ar- 
per's Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, 
postpaid; or, fergo so, Tux Livinc AGE and the 
St. Nicholas. 

Now is the time to subscribe, beginning with 
the New Year. 
Address, LITTELL & CO., Boston. 

19-12 It Mention this Journal 


Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 
The most complete system extant, and at prices 
below any other series. 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction, 


PRICES. 
Primary .cocccccccccccsssscccess eecvcees scceee $ So 
Lectures... ........ssseesceecevencess eccvcess +100 
Common School Edition.............++e0+ ees 1 SO 
Counting House Edition........... esesecseee 3 00 
2 re sonsvvesecssee en vsceseesnes sees 2.00 


A sample copy of either book for examination, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of half price—or 
the five books for $3.50. 

The five books sent to teachers for examination 
for $3.50, but only in reply to requests accom- 
panied by the money. i 


GILBERT BOOK Co., Publishers. 
205 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 17-J-1tf 
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Cured ~ a. new process. 
E Send for Free Book on Rup- 
ture to the Excetsior R. 
be Mrc. Ce. Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
1o-21y 
WORK FOR ALL. $30.00 a week 
, and expenses paid, Valuable outfit and 
particulars free, P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, 
19-10-6t aine. 


STUDY. LATIN and 
GREEK at SIGHT, use the 
“ INTERLINEAR-CLASSICS.” 
Sample page and Catalogue of School Books 
free. C. DeSitver & Sons, No. (E E) 1102 
Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
20-2 6t Mention this Journal 














THE. AUTOMATIC SHADING PEN 


b> ee 


Makes a Shaded Mark of Two Colors 
at a Single Stroke. Sample set of 
three sizes by mail, $1.00. © Circular 
and sample writing FREE. 


J. W. SYOARES, Milan, O. 


20-2-12t Mention this Journ 


| CURE FITS! 


en I say cure J do not mean merely to stop them for 
then have them return again. 1 mean 3 red- 
ae hy have made the disesse of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life long study. 1 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving ® 
cure. Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of my 
infallible remedy. ood —— and Post Office. It coste you 
and cure you. 
— pi ton a, 2. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl St., New York. 
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19-i2-6t Mention this Journal 


TANSY_GAPSULE 


THE LATEST DISCOVERY. 


Dr. Laparle’s Celebrated Preparation, Safe and 
Always Reliable. Indispensable to LADIES. 
Send 4 cents for Sealed Circular. 


CALUMET CHEMICAL CO., Chicago, uiracm. 


Mention this Journal 








20-1-1at 


ALESMEN WANTED! 


ALARY AND EXPENSES PAID! 

For terms and particulars address (mention 

this paper) W. R. McNARY &CO., 
Nurserymen, Dayton, O. 
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The Great Secret of the Canary Breeders of the 
Hartz. 

will restore the 

Bird Manna song of cage birds 

and preserve them in health. 15c, by mail. Sold 


by Druggists. Directions Free. ‘ : 
BIRD FOOD CO., 400 N. 3d St , Philadelphia, 


a. 
Bird Manna is sold by all Druggists. 
20-2-3t Mention this Journal 


WANTED. 


Canvassers of character and ability (both 





sexes) for 
Teachers especially desired. 


ESTILL & CO., MANSFIELD; OHIO. 
Mention thls Journal 


high-class SUBSCRIPTION- BOOKS, 


20-2-2t 





EUREKA RECITATIONS. 


A 25 Cent Book for only 12 Cents. 


We call your special attention to the new series 
of Recitations and Keadings carefully arranged 
by Mra. Anna Randall-Diehl, one of 
the most successful teachers of the Art of Elocu- 
tion, and well known as the author of several 
standard works on the subject. Six numbers now 
ready. Kach number is different from the other, 
is bound in handsome mip gin ne cover printed in 
four colors and contains 128 pages; price of each 
number by mail, postpaid, cnly 12 cents. The six 
numbers sent to any address for 60 cents, or 12 
cents for single copy. Address ; 

jJ. S. OGILVIE & CO, egg 
P. O. Box 2767. 31 Rose St. New York. 
19-8-1y Mention this Journal 


COMMON SCHOOL 
Examiner and Review. 


Nearly 3,000 difficult questions and problems, 
with answers, in all the branches required for a 
teacher's first and second grade certificates, from 
examination papers of State, County and City 
Superintendents of 24 States. 351 pages. Price 
$1. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price Sen 
tor circular of other publications, Address, 


I. H. BROWN & CO., 210, 212 Pine St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 











Wanted PROFESSIONAL MEN— 


AGENTS for 


" Address, 


T9*§-2 Ye. 


19-6-1¥ Mention this Journal 
a to act as 
Ministers GENERAL 


JUSTIN WINSOR’S CRITICAL 
History of America. 
The Canvass is now being organized in the Central and Western States. 
J. H. CHAMBERS & CO. 


914 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo 
Mention this ) ournal 


E GUARANTEE YOU foreckive 


Books, Circulars, Letters and Papers ™ 
Free from firms all oyer the U. S. and Canad 

if you send 20 cents to have your name in new 
issue of AcznTs’ NAME Directory. Copy sent 
you with your name inserted. ALLEN &CO., 


Box 379, Kennedy, N. Y. 
20-2-12t 


LACONOGRAPHY ! Or Geometric Shorthand 


ting. Full course of lessons by mail for $10. 


MENTAL GYMNASTICS | 


Or Mem Lessons, a book of , with in- 
structions, for $1. Send for circulars to DR. ADAM 
TILLER, 45 S. Elizabeth st, Chicago, Ill, 
19-8-1y Mention this Journal 


























AY and 8.S. REWARD CARDS. Birth- 
‘ day, Christmas and EasterCards. Engrav- 
ings, School Reports, etc. 15 Sample Day-school 
Cards, 10 cents; 40 for 25 cents. 10 Sample 8. S. 
irst Quality of seed last season’ owth fame tas cae Pe og on » on ——. 
on’s growth. e romos, 1.00, i anels, $2.50. 
Perfection Aster. Phlox, Chinese Pink. Pe- 9 Pimn wanted for Rabeuving Mrs. Gest: 
tunies. Pansies. Mixed colors in eack package. | Cleveland, 22x28, sample 25 cents. Large CatTa- 
To 1 ay — soot this Sante ——— 4 LOGUE FREE. 
toc. silver. One ar’s worth of choice see ; 
given away to my customers. Price List Free. WILL SAM MORGAN, Publisher, 
White House Station, N. J. 


G. L. BURR, Springfield, Mass. 
al 19-10-1t. Mention this Journal 


Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 


Are especially recommended to Principals and Teachers, on account of 
their Uniformly Superior Quality and Moderate Price. 
All the Stationers have them. 


Leading School Numbers: 333, 444, 135, 048. All of genuine 


American Manufacture. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CoO., 


Mention this Journal 


‘5 PACKETS best ANNUAL {fia 
lowers. FLOWERS in the world only | Oc : 
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Works: Camden, N. J. 26 John 8t., NEW YORE. 
18-2-ly Mention this Paper 
ESTEY oe ESTEY oncax. 
STANDS ALONE as STANDS ALONE as “ 
the Leading Organ of the Leading Organ of 
the World. For de- the World. For de- 


lightful quality, pu- 4 
rity and exquisite 
sweetness of tone, 
variety of effects and 
great durability, it 

HAS NO EQUAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


ESTEY & CANP, 


Manufacturers and Dealers, 


203 N. BROADWAY, ST.LOUIS 


m BLANKS || No Premium Less than $2, and 


NoCharge forlickets iH | | 
Capital Premium $5,000 
Capital Premium, $2,000 - 


10 Extra “ of $1,000 10,000 


lightful quality, pu- 
rity and exquisite 
sweetness of tone, 
variety of effects and 
great durability, it 

HAS NO EQUAL. 34 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. Bc 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


Manufacturers and Dealers, 
* 203 N. BROADWAY, ST.LOUIS,MO. 











a= An entirely 
reliable, legal and 
substantial prop- 
osition, made by 
that most delight- 


TO 
ful literary and 
$25 Agricultural 
Magazine, the re- 
Pat e, = 
arm Journal. 
EACH 





which is always 
2“ “ — $500 10,000 FOR 3,082 FAVORITES. found in the van 
7 i! g100 5,000 of teh Cenen ine tot all azo CASH Franiume, Jonas: pean 
“ « which there are of $2 each, three u ‘ 
3,000 #25 75,000 | Or WENT Y FIVE — 


-FIVE DOLLARS each, and . | Must not be con- 
96,918 Prem’s, #2 each, 193,886 | ing from that amount to $5,000—a Cas. ‘Premium | founded with any 
100,000 Cash Premiums | for EVERY subscriber, none less than ¢2, and mush-room publi- 


i n 
aggregating $300,836. eee ee 


It Costs Nothing to Subscribe, | ‘:Peck.come tte: 
NO BLANKS | as the subscription price will be deducted when | €’ chancescheme. 
8) cin 


Premium is paid and subscription be- 
Blanks, 
Our Business Platform. 


There are no 
The expenses and earnings of a 


“WHAT PREMIUM WILL I GET ? ”S=*2,.08 


and find out. Immediately on receipt of your letter, we will send 
with the Art Souvenir a sealed envelope ——— an order for the 
on roximate as follows: RE- oe of Cash Premium that will be due you, and there will be no 
‘ peg en 7 hg pense or uncertainty. 
line per 1,000 of cireulation, or $1 . Remember, no Subscription Price Need be Sent, 
line for 100,000, for 52 issues, $364- and No Charge for Tickets. 
000; subscriptions deducted from 


SOUVENIR OF ART AND POETRY, sc. 


sumptuous Art Collection ever offered any paper, worth any 
dozen chromos or cheap lithographs. It is a collection of fine En- 
graving Reproductions of famous paretnes. interspersed with some 
of the choicest poetical selections in the language, embracing a wide 
range of subjects, printed on richly toned creamlaid plate paper, 
wit ero tissue facing each engraving, the whole pro 

with hea ornamented covers holding the pages with rich silk- 
cord binding. When you receive it, it is complete (no frames to buy 
as nary Engravings), and your centre-table or library isem- 
bellished in a manner that a millionaire would respect and admire, 
This sumptuous Collection of Artistic and Poetical Gems will be 
sent only to all subscription applicants under this offer who send 48 
cts. to defray the pro rata cost of advertising, tage, printing, etc., 
items not considered in estimates under “Our Business Platform.” 


CONDITIONS, Zicri.°"ana NO BL ANK S 
no charge for the ques- 
um Envelope, whieh 
n wi 
Premiums will be paid. 
is is business from th 1” If you send us your address an 


ie Ww . 
+ on the Art Souvenir, we will send you a single Cash Premium Order for not less than 

— blanks. The Cash Premiums paid through any bank, post, orex 
omice. You ny Ta except of being benefited. Then don’t wait, but take advantage of this 
opportunity now, T0-DA 















face value of Cash Premium Or- 











,000—total, 
$82,400, leaving the splendid profit 
of 600. 


Three-fourths of this profit will 
be made out of the sale of advertis- 






ey would pay 
but 10 cents a line. , Therefore, 
every subscriber, as & pro rate 


earner of ret is 














sofan 
the profite which the use of their 
Bames as su will secure. 





Tickets— q 
tion as to what Cash Premium 
ore ler you will . if you apply 
ng answe at once 
ontents ofthe sealed Cash INQ Charge for Tickets, 
will be sent by agg ng w ne or aa 
. No answe : on 
Which desires the Cash Premium Order without sending pro rata 
charges for the Art Souvenir, as we are —t a large amount 
in its ey oe and for advertising—money that has no connection 
at you send us your name promptly, so that 
IT Is IMPORTANT = list - be a at an early Tate, and 
the full earnings from advertising be realized. Remember, e pro rata c’ mete -, Must be sent 
case. becri, eed be sent, as that will be deducted from the Cash Premiu: 
for there blank price nee Order 3 > from $2 to $5000 withevery Album Souvenir, 
ord La i 


for there are noblanks. A 
Thi 


instant! wiedging receipt when a Onst Premi 
for 8500 er Slee is nee not iciegraph when amount is less than 
CMIOAGO FARM JOURNAL 62915 W- VanBuren Street. CHICAGC 
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Printed for the Editors, by Perrin & SMITH, 
and “Entered at the postoffice at St. Louis, Mo., 
and admitted for transmission through the mails 
at second-class rates " 





Mr. J. H. Bates, Newspaper paverteing 
Agent, 41 Park Row (Times Building), New 
York, is authorized to contract for edbvertioomentn 
in all the editions of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 


Epu@aTion at our best rates. 
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Gen. Pass. Agent of the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad, in St. Louis, 
keeps an eye out for the pleasure, 
comfort, and safety of the people who 
wish to escape the rigors of the win- 
ter climate in Iowa, Minnesota and 
other Northern States. 

This line runs plain cars and 
through Pullman Cars direct to the 
orange grovesof Florida, to Pensacola, 
Jacksonville and other attractive 
points in the South. Ifyou or your 
friends are going, drop a line to, or 
call upon John W. Mags, St. Louis, 
and get fully posted. 

IF life were nothing but what gets 
phrased and substanced in the text 
books,the world might as well be roll- 
ed up and laid away again in dark- 
ness. Let us be light! 


a 
THE only way to havea friend is to 


be one, 
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“On the first day of f the ania ses 
sion of the Missouri Legislaturealmost 
every Senator presented a petition 
asking that a prohibitory amendment 
be submitted to the people. 

Governor Marmaduke in his mes- 
sage to the Legislature said, ‘‘I am of 
the opinion that the trade in whisky 
is not sufficiently limited.” 

He is right about this. 

a 2 

TROUBLE and hindrance come to 
our teachers from lack of knowledge 
on the part of patrons and parents as 
to what the schools are doing. 

Intelligent, well posted people sus- 
tain the teachers in their work of in- 
struction and discipline. 

Circulate the printed page among 
the patrons of your school and so help 
yourselves, 





WE must accustom the minds of 
our pupils by frequent and wise com- 
ments on current events to the aspect 
of larger interests outside the school- 
room—for which all study is to pre- 
pare us. 


as 
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To help one another is the end of 
all teaching; nay, more—if is our 
wisdom, our renown, our sweet and 
abiding consolation. 


THE great tides of endeavor are 
sweeping mankind on to larger du- 
ties and achievements than were ever 
known in our past history, so that 
now we must give the child some- 
thing more than the three ‘‘r’s,’’ if 
we would equip him to hold his own 








WE shall estimate the wisdom and 
worth of a party or a people by seeing 
what they do with their surplus 
money. Is the surplus to be expend- 
ed for wise purposes to promote in- 
telligence and patriotism, or for 
merely partisan purposes ? 

We shall see. 





THE timid good form a most useless 
as Well as a most despicable — 
of the community. 

Those who are afraid to stand for 
honesty, honor and purity in life, and 
for the execution and the administra- 
tion of law. 





WE are here, as teachers, to estab- 
lish and illustrate the law of progress 
—the law of our own higher nature— 
and so help the commonwealth to 
maintain justice and equity. 

A statement of a political ‘boss’’ 
for political effect, counts for nothing 
unless it is a truthful statement, for 
the people see both and all sides— 
these times. 








WE ought to have careful, intelli- 
gent County Supervision of the 
Schools in all the States. 

Let us keep the schools in session 
nine months out of the twelve, and 
arrange to pay competent teachers an 
average salary of at least $50 per 
month. This can be done, and it 
ought to be done in every State in 
the Union. 





Our teachers bestow upon their pu- 
pils the gift of tongues, and equip 
them with kingly words with which 
to speak kingly thoughts. 

On general principles, whatever 
tends to make persons kind, polite, 
conciliatory; whatever tends to finish 
and round up and round out the char- 
acter ; is of great value not only tothe 
individual, but to society at large—a 
‘‘boor’’ is a nuisance always and every- 
where. 





Goop and evil do and ever will re- 
new their ancient conflict, 





How about the “ Estimates” to be 
made to sustain theschools? We hope 
they will be made this year liberal 
and large enough to keep the schools 
open nine months out of the twelve 
and to pay the teachers liberally and 
promptly at the end of each month as 
other County and School Officers are 
paid. 

How is it? Is this likely to bedone? 
Our teachers should look into it in 
time; talk it over, and remove objec- 
tions, if any exist. Intelligence pays. 


Ignorance costs. 
a 


‘WE understand that a banquet is to 
be given Dr. Richard Edwards on the 
occasion of his visit to St. Louis, at the 
Southern Hotel. Prof. J. L. Stevenson 
of the Clay School is Chairman of the 
Committee of Arrangements. 

; caieatea , 

OuR politicians like the Editors of 
the Courier Journal, and The Nation, 
The New York Evening Post and pa- 
pers of that ilk,seem to lose sight of the 
fact that the cultivated class, who 
read and think for themselves, is large 
and ever enlarging. 





Pror. HOSMER’s course of admira- 
able and instructive lectures on Crom- 
well’s Day, will be continued on Mon- 
day evening, Feb. 7th. Subject: 
‘* Young Sir Henry Vane ;: American 
Ideas in the Long Parliament,” at 
Memorial Hall, Corner Lucas Place 
and Nineteenth St.,at8 P. M. The 
price of single tickets is only 25 cts., 
so that all our teachers can afford to 
attend. 





LET us understand that the tri- 
umph of ideas is the only triumph 
which sheds no blood—the only one 
which rests upon opinion and justice, 
and the only one which endures. 





THE only limit to the circulation of 
The World (New York), is the im- 
possibility of printing copies fast 
enough to meet the demand. 
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THE moral life is the fruit of all this 


*| effort and culture which we bear, 








and proper place in the race of life. 
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WE can estimate the wisdom of a 
party or a nation by seeing what they 
do with their surplus capital. 





You cannot be a part and parcel of 
this great agency of education with- 
out becoming somewhat ennobled— 
without lending yourself to its widen- 
ing beneficent influence. 





WE are reyal by virtue of the intel- 
ligence we acquire and disseminate— 
and in giving, we acquire more. 


A WISE, instructed party or anation 
will use its surplus *o increase its 
knowledge, its character, ite spiritual 
power in the world. 








A MANLY life, and not the vulgar 
aim of material wealth, should be the 
ambition taught in our schools. 


REMEMBER and teach the children 
that the saloon lies back of nearly all 
these blighted lives; the liquor curse 
makes a fearful record, and eyery day 
is a day of judgment for it! 








WE shall find that the spirit be- 
gotten of co-operation, binds a mighty 
momentum to every hand and every 
thought of the true workman. 

It is justice actualized and en- 
throned. 





TE real teacher is a loftier pres- 
ence on earth; a living flame fed 
from the inspirations of its own cen- 
tral being, asun towards which the 
world turns in its darkness and be- 
comes enlightened. 





WHATEVER unfolds and enriches 
the true life of the soul—that cling 
to, and interpret, and inspire the 
minds of your pupils with, and it 
will abide with them forever. 





LET us remember that revolution 
and change does not insure progress 
at all, but rather the quality of the 
underlying motive which causes 
these things. In that the power or 
weakness exists. 





WE are standing, as teachers, at 
the portals of a new age, demanding 
vastly more than any which has 
preceded it. Our work demands a 
Jarger, broader, fuller culture. Let 
us be ready for it and its largest de- 
mands, 





CULTURE and learning and salva- 
tion isa real having; not an escape 
without anythiug, as people run for 
their lives from fire or flood. 





IF there is really any best society, it 
seems to me it ought to be, not for 
keeping people out, but for getting 
every body in as fast as it can, like the 
kingdom of heaven. 





THE child disenthralled by our 
work as teachers from its environ- 
ments of ignorance, walks forth and 
gains ever-more new strength in the 
bounaless light and the free air of 
coming ages. 





Do members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in Washington realize 
the fact that the highest end of gov- 
ernment is the culture of men? 





To educate and train men into wis- 
dom, is the reason for the existence of 
the State. 


Co. OPERATION is a new institution, 
grounded on the needs of the present 
organization of society, which will 
grow and last by its own vitality 
greatly to the increase of future good 
to all who will work with and come 
under its benign influence. 





PUSHING AHEAD. 


His is the very thing weall need 
to do—Push Ahead! 

Supt. A. J. Smith, of Springfield, 
Ill., voices this sentiment in his ad- 
mirable address before the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association at the re- 
cent meeting. 

He says, he hopes soon to find noone 
in the school work ‘‘in any capacity, 
who forever wastes his time in the 
study of difficulties, and never ex- 
pends his strength in pushing ahead, 








in spite of impediment and obstacle ; |- 


who wili not consider the question, 
‘Is the step in the right drection?’ 
until he has thrown the headlight of 
his intellect over his surroundings to 
ascertain whether the people are yet 
educated up to the point of under- 
standing and appreciating the work, 
whether the material is at hand, 
whether other officers will probably 
co-operate, etc., etc. I want to see all 
county superintendents pushing 
ahead, guided by experience, confi- 
dent that what is right will succeed.”’ 

All of our energy should be expend- 
ed in ‘‘ pushing ahead.”’ 

He says: 

“The law prescribes expressly, 
What shall be taught in our common 
schools. Furthermore, the STaTE DE- 
PARTMENT has issued au outline that 
is or should be, in use in each county ; 
but if it is not in use, then, indeed, the 
superintendent has a duty to perform. 

Instead of vainly waiting for uni- 
formity of text-books, or for pledges 
of proper support from directors which 
in advance would be wholly out of 
place, he should bring the work of the 
department to the attention of the 
teachers, directors, and patrons of the 
schools of his county, and, further, 
lend such aid as circumstances render 
advisable.’ 


as 





HOW IS THIS. 


R. ATKINSON tells us that the 

wages of our mechanics have 
risen from $468 in 1860 to $720 in 1886. 
And the salary of the school teacher 
in a great, wealthy and intelligent 
commonwealth stands still at $300 or 
less. Nor is New York alone in the 
meagreness with which it rewards 
this highly responsible elass of its 
servants. Probably Pennsylvania and 








certainly Philadelphia would be found 
to surpass it in meanness. 

The American talks sense. Is it not 
time that our teachers in albthe states 
were paid an average of $50 per 
month ? 

We think so—and we are glad tosee 
that this subject is being agitated by 
the influential papers all over the 
country. 

We hope yet to see the so-called ed- 
ucationa! papers take up and discuss 
this practical subject—instead of find- 
ing so much fault aud printing so 
much material for the opponents of 
our school system to useas ‘‘clubs’’ to 
beat down and destroy the influence 
of our teachers. 





REMEMBER, that you cannot advo- 
cate and work for great things, with- 
out lending yourself to them and be- 
ing uplifted by them. 

The history of this country, if wise- 
ly read, is the vindication of intelli- 
gence and character among the mags- 


es—a result of our free school system. 
anh 42h EET 


AH this summons to larger duties 
and a broader culture—how earnest 
and solemn it has become! 





From the great things which our 
teachers, by their patience, modesty, 
and fidelity have already accomplish- 
ed for the State, we gather the prom- 
ise of the greater things which are yet 
to come by virtue of their work. 
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READING. 


AN the children read? 
Naturally, plainly, 
proper expression? 

Read so as to make every-day life 
in the homes of the people pul- 
sate with the noblest thoughts, 
and fill it full of beauty, joy and in- 
spiration ? 

Can they do this—all who attend 
school—from the oldest 'o the young- 
est? 

Is there any other attainment more 
desirable than this? Or any worth 
quite so much? 

What power it gives; what inter- 
est it creates; what new channels of 
thought and endeavor it opens to the 
family, to thus bring them directly 
in contact with the outside and out- 
of-sight world. 

How good reading illuminates; 
how it widens out life; these ‘‘words 
that burn,”’ these golden treasures 
brought to every~ home; and brought 
too by our own children and inter- 
preted by them. 

Nature has not been so sparing of 
talent in these homes as is some- 
times claimed ; yet how. many germs 
remain undeveloped for wantof prop- 
er helps by our teachers. 

In many schools there is, in embryo, 
a Gough, whois an orator—a Howe, 
who invents the sewing machine—a 
McCormick, who invents the mower 
and reaper—an* Edison, who invents 
the electric light aud telephone. 


and with 





There are those in every neighbor- 
hood and in every household who, if 
given the right impulse, will devel- 
op into strong men and women— 
speakers, workers, and inventors— 
who will change the current of the 
world’s destiny, 

They only wait development and 
proper instruction in our schools. 

Teach thechildren to read proper- 
ly. Let them realize that good read- 
ing is a means to an end—the best 
yet devised. ° 

Good reading is a ladder on which 
children climb from weakness up to 
strength—from darkness up to light 
—by which the gate of the soul—lan- 
guage—is opened and used. 

In this -way all the faculties are 
trained at once to their fullest use in 
learning to read in a natural and en: 
expressive way. 

Good reading will increase attend- 
ance one hundred per cent. 

The children go home so enthusias- 
tic over their reading lessons that 
they induce others to return to school. 

The parents too begin to visit the 
school te hear their children read, © 
“just as they talk.”’ 


A WRITTEN EXAMINATION, 








ANNA C. BRACKETT, 





SAID that we had “ almost no writ- 

ten examinations” in this school. 
I append a series of questions which 
I made out a short time ago for one of 
the older classes who, in the course 
of their English Literature, had been 
required to read the ‘‘ House of the 
Seven Gables,’’ as one specimen of 
Hawthorne. I should say that all 
reading in our Literature classes is 
done out of school, the time of the re- 
citation being spent in discovering 
what the girls have made out of what 
they have read, and in leading them 
by judicious questions to read intelli- 
gently and to know what too look for 
as they read. 

The class was not mine, and they 
had taken soshort a time to read the 
book, according to the report of the 
teacher, that it seemed to me they 
could not have got from it as much as 
they should. 

I gave them the following questions 
to ascertain how much they had seen 
in the book. The answers were satis- 
factory. I read them through, but did 
not mark them. They simply decided 
me to say to the teacher, “‘ All right; 
go ahead.”’ 

If they had not been satisfactory, I 
should have had the girls take home 
a copy of the questions, and answer 
them again, consulting the book freely. 

When they brought me the second 
set of answers, I should have been sure 
that they had gained what I wanted 
them to have—an intelligent idea of 
Hawthorne’s style and of the story. I 
don’t think that I should have spent 
much time over the second set of an- 
swers, I should have been sosure that 
they knew about the book, 
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I think that Iam willing to advance 
the proposition that no set of examin- 
- tion papers for children is really a 
good one, or can answer @ useful pur- 
pose, unless we are willing to have 
the questions answered from open 
books. Any set which is really worth 
giving, would involve, to answer 
them, so much hunting on the part of 
the pupil that he would, at the end, 
have accomplished what I want him 
to accomplish. The examination pa- 
per, if given to children, should be a 
means and not an end. 

Isuvmit the questions, and await 
criticism. 

1. Would you call Hawthorne a 
humorist, a satirist, a caricaturist, or 
&@ moralist, or neither, or all? Why? 

2. What object does he seem to you 
to have had in writing ‘ House of 
the Seven Gables.” 

3. Teli what scene in it you think 
the most touching ? 

4. What do you call the character- 
istics of his English? Is it strongly 
marked ? 

5. Is it like the style of any other 
writer you know of? Ifso, who, and 
in what? 

6. Could any parts of the book 
called poetical? If so, in what 


scenes? . 
7. Does the book seem to you a great 


work, or only a pleasant work? 

8. Who is the finest character in it? 

9. Is Hawthorne a fine drawer of 
character, i. ¢., do his characters seem 
to be real people, oronly descriptions? 
Give illustrations. 

10. Does he let you see the mental 
processes of the personages, or give 
you only the results of those mental 
processes and leave you to judge the 
thoughts of the personages by their 
actions ? 

11. Does the ending of the story 
satisfy your sense of justice to every 
one in the story ?— 

12. Is there any character that could 
have been left out without breaking 
the story ? 

13. How many distinct characters 
in it? 








WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 
AY ‘‘variety is said to be the 

spice of life,’”’? so we may say 
that a diversity of opinions express- 
ed is frequently the means of en- 
lightenment to many. If there were 
@ universal unity of thought and ex- 
pression on all subjects pertaining to 
matter and mind, or subjects relating 
to the public and its interests, we 
believe that they would be far less 
interesting than they are at present ; 
they would, at least, be quite dull 
and monotonous. 

So, with all imaginable deference 
to the expressed opinions of Miss 
Anna Brackett, against ‘*‘ Written 
Examinations,’’ we must say that we 
cannot entirely agree with her. We 
are in favor of them for several rea- 
sons, a few of which will follow, 
briefly stated. 





First. They insure an accuracy of 
thought and expression from the pu- 
pils which the oral examination does 
not do. Questions are placed before 
the pupils, they have ample time to 
read them carefully, and to reflect on 
them ; then follows a summing up 
and putting together all the knowl- 
edge of the subject they possess. The 
result is a well written, well worded 
answer,—the form of speech, and the 
grammatical construction of senten- 
ces will be a very important feature 
in favor of the written examination. 

Second. They are less embarrass- 
ing. To a very large per cent. of 
pupils, embarrassment is the ‘straw 
that breaks the camel’s back. The 
idea of making a mistake, per- 
haps a wrong answer, a grammati- 
cal blunder, a stammering, dis- 
connected effort, is to their too sensi- 
tive natures what poison is to the 
blood. Rather than attempt an an- 
swer which, in the main, might be a 
credit to their knowledge, for fear of 
some slight inaccuracy of thought or 
expression, they prefer to permit it 


to pass unanswered. This certainly 


would not be the case were they 
permitted to answer in writing, for 
then the teacher only would observe 
the errors, and in a spirit of kindness 
correct the same, and thereby save 
the pupils from the much feared jeers 
and taunts of others less informed 
but more self-reliant. We believe 
thata written examination does pos- 
sess the advantage of overcoming 
embarrassment in pupils. Let them, 
as well as the school know, that 
their’ answers were correct, their pa- 
pers neatly and nicely drawn up, 
and it will establish a degree of self- 
reliance which the oral examination 
will detract from. 

Third. They afford a better means 
of ascertaining the pupil’s practical 
knowledge of various branches, and 
their ability to apply the same. Ina 
single written examination there is 
called into requisition a knowledge of 
orthography, grammar, punctuation, 
capitalization and construction of sen- 
tences, etc. Pupils who have been 
tanght these branches properly and 
who understand them well, will na- 
turally apply them correctly in all 
their writings; if they do not, then 
their examination papers may be very 
advantageously used in pointing out 
such errors. An oral examination is 
remarkably deficient in-this essential. 
Writing is one of the very best and 
surest methods of correcting the 
numerous little inaccuracies of speech 
so prevalent among even good schol- 
ars. Itis quite essential in accom- 
plishing concentration of thought and 
brevity of expression. 

Miss Brackett’s objection, that they 
give rise to much unfairness, etc., we 
believe to be not very well founded by 
facts, for if they be properly conduct- 
ed under the management of a skill- 
ful instructor, there can be no oppor- 
tunity for such, The pupil’s honor 





alone should be cultivated to such an 
extent as to be proof against any very 
great disobedience of established 


rules. 


But if the pupils do manifest a dis- 
position to sacrifice honor to accom- 
plish an ambitious end, then it be- 
comes the imperative duty of the 
teacher to keep such under close sur- 
She objects again that the 
labor required to examine the papers 
is too great to justify the end. We 


veillance. 


certainly agree with her that it takes 
much time, but we believe that no la- 


bor is too difficult for an earnest 
teacher to perform for his pupils, if 
he sincerely believes that it will ma- 


terially benefit them. The pleasure 


arising from a consciousness of hav 
ing done right, of having been instru- 


mental in the intellectual advance- 


ment of others, will more than com- 
pensate for the ‘nervous tension in- 
separable from set examinations’’ and 


‘‘loss of time till midnight.” 


The questions proposed for exam- 
ination should not be selected from 
the lastday’s recitation, but should 
‘be selected and arranged in such a 
manner as to embrace all that has 
been treated of during several weeks 
back ; this will test the pupils’ abil- 
ity to retain what they have gone 
The daily recitation cannot 
embrace all the lessons of the several 
weeks past; hence the teacher is not 


over. 


certain just how much the pupils 
have retained. 


Nowjust a few words on her form- 
Miss 
says she should have 
marked that answer 10, because she 
should have felt that the pupil knew 
We do 
not believe that the pupil knew its 
position ; evidently her ideaof ‘‘south 
the 


er question, then we are done. 
Brackett 


the position of that organ. 


below 
and north would mean 


of the stomach,’’ was 
stomach, 


above. Had she said “‘north of ‘the 


stomach, and a little to the right,” 
we would have given her 10, deduct- 


ing nothing at all fur her careless use 
of the English language. This would 
have indicated to us that she pos- 
sessed more knowledge of anatomy 
than of the proper use of our lan- 
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THE BEST LESSON. 


guage. 





ANNOT our teachers use this illus- 
tration to advantage with the 


older pupils of both sexes ? 
The best lesson I ever had came to 
me when my father said, one day: 


‘““My son you are getting too large to be 
whipped, and now there are two ways 
in which boys cease to be governed. 
If they are determined to do wrong, 
the father must try to restrain them 
as long as he can, and keep them back 
from evil by every means in his pow- 
er, until at last they are strong enough 


to break away. 


The other way is for the son tolearn 
self government and the love of right, 
while the bands of authority gradual- 


ly slip off, because they are not need- 
ed, and neither father nor son knows 
exactly when government ceases. 
Which way will my son choose ?”’ 

I never forgot that conversation. 
And yet I did not then understand 
that a boy who breaks away from his 
father does not thereby become free, 
because he is the slave of his own sins 
—the worst kind of slavery imagin- 
able. Take the slavery of drink as 
illustrated by the drunkard. Is the 
drunkard a free man ? 

- One who does not love to do right 
is no more free than an engine when 
it has run off the track. 


\\ WHAT A STRIKE COSTS. 


| Pm Commissioner Kochtitzky, 
in his report to Governor Marma- 
duke, of Missouri, makes the following 
estimate of the loss occasioned by the 
strike on the Southwestern System of 
Railroads: loss in wages to strikers, 
$900,000 ; loss in wages to non-striking 
employes, $500,000; cost of guarding 
the railroad’s property during the 
strike, not counting the cost of board- 
ing guards and furnishing them with 
arms, $58,727 ; loss of revenue to the 
railroad company, taking the earnings 
of 1885 as a comparison, $2,560,000; ac- 
tual damage to engines, bridges, 
buildings, ete., $300,000. 

A total of four millions two hundred 
and fifty-eight thousand seven hundred 
and twenty-seven dallars. 

* Ignorance costs. Intelligence pays ! 
A FEW days ago P. T. Barrum in 

an address to business men at 
Bridgeport, Ct., said: ‘' You do not, 
any of you, advertise enough. You 
ought to use printer’s ink every day. 
You are asleep and want your busi- 
ness to run itself. Standing advertise- 
ments in a paper command confidence, 
The man who for a year lives in one 
community and leads a reputable life, 
even though he be of moderate abil- 
ity, wiil grow in the confidence and 
esteem of his fellows. On the same 
principle a newspaper advertisement 
becomes familiar in the eyes of the 
reader. It may seldom be read, still 
it makes the name and business of the 
man familiar and its presence in the 


columns of a paper inspires confidence 
in the stability of its enterprise.”’ 


ene 

Is the following statement and con- 
clusion true? 

Boston boasts a population of 363,- 
000. The saloon ratio is one to every 
one hundred and twenty-five; arrests 
one to twelve and a half; court ex- 
penses, $2,324,860; license revenue, 
$500,000. That is to say, for every $1 
revenue about $4 expense. Boston can 
stand a little more intelligence yet. 














SENSIBLE ADVICE. 











THE best teaching not only gets 
the pupil to work, but to think. 
Then he not only makes combina- 
ations and forms, but creates them. 
This is the best teaching. 
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ARE our teachers impressing—all 
the time—upon the pupils the fact 
that men—truth-loving, high-minded 
men and women—are the great ele- 
ments of State and of national great- 
ness? This should be done in every 
school in the land. 
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AN average salary of $50 per month 
ought to be paid all of our competent 
teachers. Let us levy taxes suffici- 
ent to secure this in allof the States. 

Some of the old political hulks, 
which are still floating on the surface, 
seem to lose sight of the fact that 
nearly all the people and the chil- 
dren read now-a-days, and know what 
is true and what is needed. 


PRACTICE upon the “ expectant”’ 
theory will not suffice for all crises. 
There will come test hours, when the 
hand must be put forth, or stayed ; 
when the seal of deed must be set to 
the secret motive. 














Ir takes a great many lives, in a 
great many different ways and places, 
to make a world. 
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MUSIC. 








BY PROF. J. B. NYE. 





<a CHERS! those of you who have 
not yet tried the delightful prac- 
tice in opening and closing your 
schools with one or two familiar 
songs, please try the experiment at 
once, as I feel confident, by my exper- 
ience as a teacher, that it will pay yon 
in many Tespects. I even use the Or- 
gan in the school-room to accompany 
the sweet young voices. Indeed, we 
all feel at home here—harmony and 
happiness throughout the whole 
school. 

All teachers can have this kind of 
enjoymentif they make theattempt to 
obtain it. Moderate practice of music 
encourages the pupils to study the 
other branches more cheerfully and 
more thoroughly. After you have this 
practice fully established, see how ev- 
ery pupil takes an interest init. By 
changing your programme you call 
out Music to your school, same time 
keeping your eye on your dullest pu- 
pil, and see if he is not now as lively, 
and ready for music as the brightest 
pupil of your school. 

Music will draw the patrons as visi- 
tors. It will bring the Board of Di- 
rectors round more frequently, if you 
greet them with beautiful songs. They 
will also give you better addresses. 


In regard to the effects and results 
of illiteracy and poverty in this coun- 
try; we need not only to recognize the 
Jact—but teach it in all the schools 
also—that the unity of mankind man- 
ifests itself in this, that whatever 
permanently impairs the well being 
of one part of the social state impairs 
the well being of the whole. 





Mr. E. H. Corrin, the old (bui 
young) popular, efficient Ticket Agent 
of the ‘The Great Wabash Route,’ at 
No. 220 North 5th street, St. Louis, 
will be glad to see, or to furnish in- 
formation, to the people who propose 
to travel east of the river, or west of 
the river. 


You can reach almost any and ev- 
ery point in the civilized world East 
or West by “The Great Wabash 
Route” and its connections. Its equip- 
ment is of the best. It runs its own 
unrivalled Dining Cars, and makes 
all connections in Union Depots. 

Mr. 8. W. Snow, the new General 
Pass. Agent at Chicago, brings a large 
experience to this responsible position 
and proposes to boom the passenger 
business on the merits and extent of 
the line itself. 


WE have been greatly interested in 
Dr. Adam Miller’s book of “Lessons 
on Memory; or Mental Gymnastics.” 
It is full of valuable suggestions to 
teachers and professional men. Life, 
indeed, would be a dreary waste to 
most people without memory. You 
will find Dr. Miller a very prompt and 
full correspondent. 

Dr. Miller is also the author of a 
Geometrical system of short-band 
writing which he calls ‘ZLacono- 
graphy.” This work has already 
reached a second edition. 








WE are sure that Mr. Chas. L. 
Burr, of Springfield, Mass., who raises 
over 200 varieties of Annuals, has a 
catalogue of seeds that our readers will 
want to know all about. His “prize 
pansies”’ have taken over 70 first 
prizes. Ask him to send you his An- 
nual Price List. Address, Chas. L. 
Burr, Springfield, Mass. 


~~ 





THE saloon in politics—and every- 
where else, in fact—lowers the 
whole tone of society. If it keeps 
politics corrupt it also deadens re- 
ligion, interferes with intellectual 
progress, popularizes all mean and 
vulgar things and ideals, brutalizes 
the amusements of the people gen- 
erally, and degrades the prevailing 
standard of morals and manners in 
the States. 

The saloon must go! 


——— 


THE man who bas nothing to boast 
of but his consistency is only a wood 





use elsewhere in this busy world in 
which the thoughtful man must ever 





and relations, 





en man at best; he may serve for a. 
tobacconist’s sign, but he is of little 


be learning and changing his views. 














UNIVERSIT 


y, 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 


I. THE COLLEGE: M. S. SNOW, Dean. 


elor of Philosophy. III, Master of Arts. 
Il. ¢POLY TRO 


ineer. II. Mechanical E 
ience. VI. Doctor of 
III. 8ST. LOUIS 8C. 


V.. SMITH ACADEMY: DE 
lege ag iy School and Busi 
VI. MANU 


IV. Doctor of Philosophy. 
HNIC SCHOOL: C. M. WOODWAKD, Dean. 


eer, III. Chemist. IV. Engineer of Mines. V. Master of 


lesophy. s 
HOOL OF FINE ARTS: HALSRY C. IVES, Director. 
IV. ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL; W. G. HAMMOND, LL. D 


DEGREES.—I. Bachelor of Arts. II. 


DEGREES.—I. 


Bach- 
Civil En- 


Dean. 


ARNOLD, Principal. A Preparatory School, for Col- 


iness. 
AL TRAINING SCHOOL: C. M. WOODWARD, Director. This is a school for 


Boys not less than Fourteen Years Old. The Course of Instruction runs thro 
Branches Taught are Mathematics, History, Physics, English Language and 
and the Use of Tools; the last named includes Carpentry, Pattern-Making, 
ement of the Engine. 
ELL, Principal. 
Enrollment, 420 pupils, 


French, Drawing, 

Blacksmithing, Machine- Work and the man 
VII. MARY INSTITUTE: ©. S. PE 

for Girls and young Ladies. 


i Three Years, 
iterature, Latin, 


A Completely Equipped School 





In the Undergraduate Departments, comprising the College and Polytechnic School, all facilities 


for the best education, Library, Apparatus, 


aboratories, Assay Rooms, Gymnasium, &c., are ade- 


pouty supplied. All undergraduates have free admission to workshop instruction in Manual 


raining Sehool. 


Good board, with lodging, including fire and light, can be obtained at convenient places for 


$20 per month and upward. 
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or conditions of admission, or further information, apply to the officers named above. 


W. G. ELIOT, Chancellor. 





Missouri School of Mines, 


ROLLA, MISSOURI 


The courses of study lead to the paagpene of Civil and Mining Engineer, and embrace in three years 
ng: 


among the most prominent, the foll 


Civil Engineering: Use of Instruments, Land and Railroad Surveying, Triangulation, Road 


Construction, Actual tice in the Field. 


Mine Engineering: Exploration of Mineral Veins, Timbering, Ore Concentration. 
Mathematics: Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, General Geometry, the Infinitesimal Calcul 


with their numerous applications. 
Mechanics : Rational and applied. 


Chemistry and Metallurgy: Theoretical Chemis Blowpipe Analysis, Qualitative and Quan- 
titative Ansiels; Metallengy by lectures. The Chemical and Assay Laboratories are well equipped 


Graphics: Descriptive Geometry, Shades Shadows and Perspective; an extended course in 


Drawing. 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT.—Thorough Course of Two Years, completion of which admits 
to Professional Courses witheut further examination. 


Acaprmic Coursg.—A thorough Course of Three Years, arranged with special reference to the 


needs of teachers. 


Tuition, 20 dollars per year. Board, 10 to 15 dollars per month. 
Hall Term begins Monday, Sept. 20th, 1886. 


For information apply to 
Ww. G. CLARK, Sec’y. 


CHAS. E. WAIT, Director. 
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Stephens’ College for Young Ladies, 


COLUMBIA, 


MISSOURI. 


Rev. T. W. Barrett, A. M., President, W. Pope Yeaman, D. D., President of the Board of Cura- 
tors, (under the control of the Missouri Baptist General Association.) A broad and thorough 
literary course embracing classics and modern languages. Superior advantages in music, art, clo- 
cution and book-keeping ; an experienced faculty, trained in the best schools of Europe and Ameri- 


ca; acourse of lectures by distinguished educators; extensive and beautiful grounds; large and 
well furnished rooms, lighted steep) a moral and religious influences unsurpassed. 
Next session opens September 18th, 1886. For catalogue address, REV. W. T. BARRET. 
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ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNI- 
VERSITY, 


For the special preparation of teachers. The tull 
Course of Study requires three years. Tuition free 
to those who pledge themselves to teach in the 
State; to others, $30 per year. High-School De- 
artment offers the best advantages for preparing 
or college or for business. Tuition §30 per year. 
Grammar-S¢hool Department furnishes excellent 
facilities for obtaining a , practical education. 
Tuition $25 per year erms begin January 3, 
1357, and April 4 , 1857. For particulars, addresss 
EDWIN C. HEWE . President, Normal, Ill. 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
BERGEN POINT, N. J. 


LocaTion ON SALT WATER, 8 Miles FROM N.Y. 
A. BE. SLOAN, M. A., Principal. 
COLLEGIATE AND ELectTive CougsEs. 
Native Teachers in French and German. 

Rare Advantages in Music and Art. 
Lepha N. Clarke, A. B., Lady Principal. 
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SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, im 
Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture, 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geology, in 
Biology, with special reference to preparation 
for a Medical Course, and in General Scientific 








* Studies, with English, French, and German, 
Political Economy, History, etc. 


i _Fo amme, address Prof, Gro. J. Brusn, 
I Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. 17-J-6-tf 





COLUMBIA, MO. 
Campbell 


NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 


HOLTON, Jackson Go., KANSAS, 


SECOND WINTER TERM, JAN. 
18th, 1887. 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT offers fa- 
cilities equal to those of any Business College in 
the West. 

From thirty to forty beginning and advanced 
classes organized each term in both common and 
higher branches, including German, Latin,Book- 
keeping, Vocal Music, Geometry, Rhetoric—be- 
sides the regular classes of the Collegiate De- 
partment. 

Board $2.00 to $2.50 per Week. 
ga $70.00 will pay all Expenses for 
two terms, ending March 25th. 

Send for Circulars. Address 


J. H. MILLER, President. 
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A thorough French and English Home 


School for 20 Girls. 
(No day scholars). Greatest care in all the Eng- 
lish studies, French taught orally and practically 
in such way as to enable pupils to converse and 
understand the language in two years course. 

‘erms, $300.00 a year. 

Address MME. HENRIETTE CLERC or 
MISS MARION L. PECKE, 43:3—4315 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 
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AMERIOAN JOURNAL OF EDUOATION. 








INDIVIDUAL progress in all the ele- 
ments of moral excellence is the one 
great aim of our work as teachers. 
Worth of character can harm nobody. 
The great man of the day must also 
be strong and good, to hold his great- 
ness, 


ST. LOUIS ABROAD. 








HE Cleveland Plain Dealer, ina 
late issue, under the title “St. 
Louis Schools — What the Missouri 
Metropolis is Doing for Education,” 
contains the following items from one 
of its Special Correspondents. ° 
Sr. Louis, Jan. 14th, 1886. 

I observe that the Public School 
affairs of Cleveland are being discuss- 
ed through the columns of the PLAIN 
DEALER, and it may not be uninter- 
esting to your readers to learn some- 
thing of our St. Louis Schools. 

This is a city of Colleges, Semin- 
aries, Private Schools and Public 
Schools, and also the seat of Wash- 
ington University, which has gradu- 
ated hundreds of strong men, and 
has been presided over for many 
years by the renowned and noble ed- 
ucator, Dr. Eliot, now 75 years of age, 
and yet serving as its Chancellor. 

Dr. Eliot, with an able corps of as- 
sistant professors, has been instru- 
mental in building up this institution 
from small beginnings to that of one 
of the strongest Universities in Amer- 
ica. 

Washington University is the fath- 
er, too, in America of the 


MANUAL TRAINING SYSTEM, 
and has one of the largest and most 
successful Schools of Manual Train- 
ing ever established in any country. 

Dr. C. M. Woodward, whose name 
is known throughout both continents, 
is really the founder of the Manual 
Training System in America, and is 
recognized throughout all the coun- 
try as the highest authority upon 
University and Manual Training. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 

of St. Louis is second to none in this 
or any other country, and this excel- 
lent system, so celebrated for its 
breadth of instruction and discipline, 
was organized, systematized and per- 
fected by Dr. William T. Harris, who 
was for twenty-two years connected as 
Principal, Assistant Superintendent, 
and Superintendent of the St. Louis 
Schools, but now one of the great 
lights of the Concord School of Phil- 
osophy, and at this writing is ona 
visit, with other distinguished Bos- 
tonians, to the Pacific Slope, in aspec- 
ial car. 

So popular with the educators of 
the West is Dr. Harris, thatin all the 
leading towns through which he pass- 
es, educational friends flock to the 
depots to pay him their personal re- 
spects. 

He has left his impress upon the 
people of St. Louis so largely that, 
while now a resident in the East, no 
mn living is more truly beloved b 


the citizens of St. Louis than Dr. 
Harris. 

St. Louis is also the abiding place, 
and has been for nearly a fifth ofa 
century, of Mr. J. B. Merwin, the able 
editor of the American Journal of Ed- 
ucation, the distinguished temperance 
advocate, and one of the most eloquent 
speakers of the West. It is said that 
Mr. Merwin has addressed more edu- 
cational conventions and temperance 
meetings than any man now living, 
and that he has done more effective 
work in building up Public Free 
Schools in the South and West than 
any other five men. 

Mr. Merwin bears his 50 years and 
the hard work of a busy and useful 
life gracefully. His power is felt in at 
least half of all the Statés in the Uni- 
on, for, with his pen and his: voice, 
he is constantly pleading for larger 
and better systems of education, 
and for the elevation of the masses 
to a more intelligent citizenship. 

It is doubtless true that in the Na- 
‘tional Congress at Washington, and 
in at least ten state legislatures the offi- 
cials consult J. B. Merwin on educa- 
tional and temperance topics more 
generally than they do any other in- 
dividual. 

No public speaker of St. Louis 
commands so large an audience as he 
does wherever he is called to speak,. 
er 80 fully magnetizes the people by 
powers of eloquence, which, in many 
respects, are similar, if not equal, to 
those of the late John B: Gough. 

The American Journal of Educa- 
tion has the largest and widest circu- 
lation of any similar periodical in the 
West, and it is growing constantly, 
with its eight editions, in popularity 
and influence. 

The Catholic Schools of St. Louis 
are various and numerous, and com- 
prise among others the Christian 
Brothers College and St. Louis Uni- 
versity, whose new buildings, now 
in process of erection, cover acres of 
ground. 

All in all, no city is better supplied 
than the ‘‘Future Great’’ with pub- 
lic and private institutions of learn- 
ing. 

A biil has just been introduced in the 
Missouri Legislature, applying one- 
third of the State revenue to Public 
School support, and friends of the 
measure think its passage a certain- 


Gan people are becoming thorough- 
ly imbued with the. spirit of first- 
class schools, first-class school houses 
and the best of teachers. L. 





Ir is only from our limited and 
faithless eyesight that any of our 
work as teachers seems to fail; but 
do not let us be discouraged because 
our short reeds of measurement can- 
not compass all the results. 





EvreRY good and great thought 
which genius and piety throw into 
the world, alters the world for the 





better. 





merican Barean of Rdncatiin 


St, Louis, Mo.: Dallas, Tex.; New York City; 
New Orleans, La.; Chicago, IH.; Atlanta,Ga.; 
Nashville, Tenn., supplies 

% 


TEACHERS. 


WITH POSITIONS, i 


COLLECES . 


d schools with Professors, Principals, Assistants an? 
Py gre mney from Johns Hopkins, Cornell, Harvard, 
Yale and almost every other University and College in 
America; also endergrednates of all grates; Governesses 
for families, and Music and Art Teachers from the 
best Colleges and Conservatories, Organized by exper- 
ienced educators, Facilities, in many res pects, unequaled 
by any other Bureau or School Acency, *atronage from 
every quarter of the U.S. Endorse: in 30 states. Teach- 
ors desiring positions apply at any time; those who have 
sitions butdesire to change the tr they apply the 
ter; those who are without positions register at ouce, 
Schools in different countries open almost every month. 
Additions and changes in faculties are continually being 
made. Many teachers fail to hoid positions secured them 
im vacations, We havecontinuous ealls for teachers, For 
a Registration Blank send stamp to the above address at anv 
office mentioned (one registration sufficient for ail. 
ferenoes as to the President's character and reputation as an 
educational worker: Bishop McTyeire, Presideat of Vanderbilt 
University; Rev. Geo. W. Price, D.D., Pres. N. C. ¥. L., Rev. W. 
E. Ward, D.D., Pres. Ward's Seminary; Hon. W. Bate, Gov. 
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nessee, 
Clip chis advertisement for future references, _ 


A Card to Teachers. 


If you have School Books which you do not 
care to kecp, I will take them in exchange for 
books you may need. Please send me a list of 
those you woul 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE, 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
C. M. BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mention this Journal 


pest TEACHERS, AMES Tian, 


Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Col- 
eges. 
dkilled Teachers supplied with positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INsTITUTE, 
7 East 4th St., N. Y. 
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SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
SUPPLIES 


Superintendents, Colleges, and Schools, with 
Competent Teachers in every department ; and 
aids Teachers to précure suitable positions. Cir- 
cular and application form sent for stamp. 


A. B. FANNIN, Manager, 
Montgomery, Ala. 
REFERENCES. 


Hon, Solomon Palmer, State Supt. Ed. Alabama. 

“Jno. M. McKleroy, Ex-State Supt. Ed 
, Alabama, 

Hon, = Hodgson, Ex-State Supt. Ed. Ala 


ama, 
Hon. Gustavus J. Orr, State School Commission- 
er, of Georgia. 
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DO YOU WANT TEACHERS ? 
DO YOU WANT SCHOOLS ? 


Southern School Agency, 


Established (8380. 


Prof. Frank M. Smith says:—From my person 
al knowledge of the work of the Southern Schoo! 
Agency, I take pleasure in recommending it to 
teachers and patrons engtee & I know tha. 
Prot. Woolwine represents teacher: 
securing for them suitable and profitable situa- 
tions. I further state that those wishing to em 
ploy teachers can rely fully on his recommenda 
tion. State to him the kind of teacher you want. 
and then leave the selection to him, and my word 
for it you will be well pleased with the result. 

RANK M. SMirH, Supt, City Schools, 
Jackson, Tenn., April 1, 1885. 


Teachers wishing positions, and Schools 
needing teachers, should address with stamp 
8. S. WOOLWINE, Proprietor. 
No. 26 South Cherry St., 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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PLEASE drop a line to J.B. Merwin 
School Supply Co., No. 11 North 7th 
Street, St. Louis, Mo., and ask for 
anything and everything you need in 
your school. 





THE thing that you van do avails 
and stamps you; not what is said 
about it. 


s faithfully in: 





Union School Bureau 
ELMHURST, (CHICAGO,) ILL. 


4ax-(Formerly the Western and Northwestern 
Teachers’ Agency.) 

This Bureau is UNRIVALLED in its facilities 

for assisting Teachers to DESIRABLE Posi- 


‘tions. The expense of membership is reduced to 


amininum—no profits on Registra- 
tion Fees. TEACHERS of all grades 


WANTED for every State and_Territory. 


“Through Prof. Albert’s Bureau I secured my 
present position.’’--C M. Lowe, A. M., Prof. of 
Ancient Languages, Wheaton College, Ill. 

**IT am well pleased with my present position 
of High School Assistant, and may again avail 
myself of your services, if I desire another pro- 
motion .’’-~Anna Barnaby, Prescott, Wis. 

**T have great confidence that both teachers 
employed through your Bureau will prove valua- 
able additions to our Faculty.”— D, McGregor, 
Pres. State Normal School, Platteville, Wis. 

“Our Prof. of Music, whom you recommend- 
ed, is giving entire satisfaction.”—M. G. Owen, 
Sec’y Board of Trustees. Westfield College, I}. 

For full particulars, address C. J. ALBERT, 

anager. 
20-1-6t E_muurst, IL. 


ESTABLISHED 1877. 
American Teachers’ Bureau, St. Louis, 


furnishes Colleges, Schools and Families with 

_ teachers FREE OF CHARGE. C. H. 

vans, A. M., a teacher of many years’ experi- 

ence in the College class room, and as Supervis- 

or of St. Louis Schools gives special attention to 

the selection of teachers for all who desire them. 
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S. S. HAMILL, 


Author of ‘‘Naw ScizNce oF ELocuTion” will 


‘open his 


SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION 


at 159 22nd St, Chicago, III. 
First Summer Term. ...+-ecceeees June ist, 1857. 
Second Summer Term........... July 18th, 1887. 
Pupils prepared for teachers of Elocution and 


Deamatic Readers, Send for Circulars. 
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Peaceful Revolution, 


Froebel, Pestalozzi, the Quin- 
cy Method. The Kindergarten 


all outdone and eclipsed by our 


COMPREHENSIVE WHEREWITHAL Sys- 
tem cf Education by a Philadelphia Lawyer. 
The Book form at 60 cts. for individuals and 
families. The Chart form for schools, promi- 
ses complete revolution in the expense and time 
of securig an education. To be used under li- 
cense to States, Cities and Towns at tocts. per 
capita per annum or special arrangement. Remit 
stamps, check or Postal order with orders. 


THE WHEREWITHAL MFG. PUB, CUO., 


| PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








CcCGOD WORK! 
SEND FOR ESTIMATES. 
Ment! nih 


Journ 3 
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ADVERTISERS 


can learn the exact cost 
of any proposed line of 
advertising in American 


papers by addressing 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
Send 10cts. for 100-Page Pamphlet 
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W. S. SUTTON, Houston, Tex..... : 
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THERE is no limit when you have 
taught your pupil to -read—to the 
accumulation of truth, and the power 
it will bring. 

echoes allan melissa 

WE ought to inspire our people ev- 
ery day to look upward and forward 
for more strength of purpose and 
character, for there is really no limit 
to the activity of the intellect. 

en 

WHEN the pupil can put letters to- 
gether and form a word or words, 
and form a sentence, and add two 
and two together and know the sum 
is four—then the hints of attainable 
truth and practical achievement 
throw out living signs of triumph 


from afar. 
————— > oo 


HUNTSVILLE. 





CORRESPONDENT of The Central 

Christian Advocate pays the fol- 
lowing well-earned and well-deserved 
compliment to Dr. Baldwin and his 
assistants : 

‘Two State institutions are located 
here, into both of which we were in- 
ducted, and, we hasten to say, in 
both were treated with great consid- 
eration—the Sam Houston State Nor- 
mal School and the Penitentiary. In 
charge of the furmer is Dr. J. Baldwin 
—at one time President of the Mis- 
souri State Normal School at Kirks- 
ville—assisted by six capable teach- 
ers. 

Over two hundred students are in 
attendance, and more than a thousand 
enjoyed the advantages of the school 
the last year, coming from one hun- 
dred and two counties of the State, 
Besides Texas, eleven Southern and 
and eight Northern States were rep 
resented, and one student reported 
from England. This record speaks 
well for Huntsville as a sanitarium. 

The State defrays all expenses of 
students who are her wards—one from 
each Senatorial and Representative 
District, selected by competitive ex- 
amination, and three from the State 
at large, selected by the Board of Ed- 


ucation. All others pay tuition. Three] say five minutes to nine. 


hundred and eighty-five graduates 
have been sent out, eighty-six of whom 


pursued the three years’ course of} question pertaining to some subject 


study”’, 
eee 
Our lives and our teaching, which 
ripen into deeds, grow momentously 
significant in the light of these new 
and larger duties of citizenship into 
which we are conducting the pupils 
in our schools. 


_| helped others, there comes to us the 


WHEN, as teachers we have really 


consciousness and joy, and the power 
too, that abides with us forever. It 
isin this way that we gain new life; 
and this is the real recompense and 
reward of the teacher, and not the 
paltry wages doled out for the ser- 


vices rendered. 
or 2 


LET us live to do, and not waste 
life in preparing to live. 

—_—_——_—_— Pe 
THERE is something mightier than 
a born name—there is a burn soul and 
desire of nobleness. 


— Ss 


You can make up your mind that 
living is a strauge thing. If you put 
it together just as it is given out, it 
hardly looks as if it belonged to the 
same piece. It sounds positively 
wicked if you tell of it. Dusting and 
Divinity—prayers and pie-crust—mix 
themselves up together. Joseph’s 
coat was of many colors—so are God’s 
love and gifts. 


EE SE, ee area 

MORAL sentiment, moral teach- 
ing and moral quality, we should re- 
member, are diffusive, and run at 
once, like electricity, through the 
entire circle of intelligence by which 
the teacher is surrounded. 

acniint Saale alien apeniimimninis 

THERE is no bound to duty, no 
barrier to moral achievement, in the 
training of our pupils in the school; 
and this part of the school curricu- 
lum should not be overlooked or neg- 
lected ; for in this traiaing life grows 
all the time more real. 





Eee 


SCHOOL POST-OFFICES. 





HERE is too much careless letter 
writing. Pupils need especial 
drill in this branch of composition, 
but writing letters to imaginary per- 
sons for composition practice is a 
spiritless exercise. 
A carefully supervised system of 


a school would be more useful because 
more real and more enjoyable. Differ- 
ent plans may be tried. For instance, 
assign cities in different parts of the 
world to pupils, and let their letters 
to each other be descriptive of the 
people, scenery, objects of interest, 


supposed to write. A school post-of- 
fice may be carried on under rules 
similar to the following: 

1. Mail distributed each morning, 


2. Each letter written by one 
scholar. to another must contain a 


presented in some text-book used in 
the school. 

3. The scholar receiving the letter 
must answer within a week from the 
time when received, and also state in 
his letter the number of mistakes 
found in the letter received. 

4. Letters must contain no matter 








Are we large enough for this work? 


correspondance between the pupils of | "8°, 


5. Ifscholars receive letters which 
they cannot answer, they may write 
and ask the teacher to assist them. 
6. All written exercises given out 
in the classes must be directed to 
‘The Teacher,’’ and put in the office. 
7. The postmaster will inform the 
school secretary of the number of let- 
ters distributed each morning, who 
will make a record ofitin the school 
journal. 
8. The teacher will have the privi- 
lege of inspecting the letters at any 
time before distributing. 
9. Each morning the postmaster 
will collect the letters distributed the 
day before, and pass them to the 
teacher, who will correct and return 
them the next day. 
10. The school secretary will make 
a record of the letters free from errors, 
and also state by whom written. 
11, Letters must be neatly written 
and properly directed. 
12, The teacher would be pleased 
to correspond with any scholars upon 
any subject pertaining to their lessons 
or to the school, 
Be sure and teach the pupils tosign 
their names plainly. Ifa lady, let her 
say Miss or Mrs. 
We are at the extra expense 
ot one clerk, because people do 
not sign their names properly and 
plainly, and it frequently happens 
that those who subscribe for and pay 
for the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Epv- 
CATION are deprived of its inspiration 
and instruction for two months or more 
because they do not sign their names 
and give their P. O. address so that 
it can be properly directed. 

By all means start a post-office and 
learn how to date, write, sign and 
properly direct letters. 
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GEORGIA. 


DITORS OF THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 
We desire to thank you for the 
practical way you have’ of 
showing those in charge of our 
schools the necessity and practicabil- 
ity of more ‘‘tools to work with” in 
the school-room. 
Primary and country schools need 
Apparatus more than those more ad- 
vanced—if sucha thing may be said 


etc., of the places from which they are|—®"4 yet how much we ail need, 


especially every efficient teacher, 
Blackboards, Maps, Globes; and. 
where the system is a little more ex- 
panded, Chemieal and Pailospphical 
Apparatus. No school is anything 
like equipped for successful work 
without these things, and their value 
to both teacher and student is really 
not easily estimated. 

When the expense is scattered over 
all the taxable property of the dis- 
trict, or among the tax payers, it 
becomes a very small amount for 
each one, and yet all the children 
get the benefit of it, year after year, 
right along. 





not pertaining to the school. 


Another item of the utmost im- 


portance is 

PROPER ORGANIZATION. 
A school, to do effective work, 
should not only have Blackboards, 
a Globe, Outline Maps and Charts, 
but the Students should have the use 
of the best Text-Books in the branch- 
es taught and studied. 
It now and then happens in Public 
Schools that the teacher is wholly 
debarred from selecting Text-Books, 
by the State Commissioner of Public 
Instruction having already prescribed 
specifically what books shall be used, 
and thus it sometimes happens that a 
high Public School functionary ma- 
terially damages the educational ad- 
vancement of a State by the adop- 
tion of Text-Books not well adapted 
to impart the information desired. 
Such is not the casein this State, 
as the books prescribed by the School 
Commissioner are good. 
Science, in our common schools and 
academies is almost a non-entity, 
and how seriously deficient, and in 
many instances wholly ignorant of 
anything outside of the mere routine 
of Grammar, Geography and Arith- 
metic, Mythology and Mathematics, 
which sum up the acquirements, 
while Chemistry, Botany, Zoology 
or Geology is not attempted to be im- 
parted. 

This vacuum, it seems tous, should 
be filled, for if comprises practical in- 
formation that all are in need of, 
Our teachers should not rest until 
they arouse an interest in these stud- 
ies, and get the Toxt-Books best 
adapted for presenting them in the 
most concise and comprehensible 
manner. 

I should deem it a great favor if 
some competent person or teachér 
would inform me privately what 
Text-Books they use in Chemistry 
and Botany, and state what books 
they find of most practical value. I 
will be glad to confer a like favor. To 
ask such information through the 
JOURNAL might be the means of giv- 
ing some publisher gratuitous adver- 
tising, which you might not feel dis- 
posed todo. Some of our publishers 
are very kind to teachers and render 
them every possible necessary assist- 
ance; others who will not allow a 
teacher to examine a Text-Book pub- 
lished by them until a hundred per 
cent. on cost of publication has been 
received. 

The scope of our common schools 
needs enlarging — better facilities, 
longer terms, and last, but not least, 
the teachers should be better paid. 

We thank you for all your strong 
work in this direction. 

J. W. WALKER. 

Pine Mountain, Ga., Jan. 20, 1887. 


“ 





Let us get acquainted with this 
world in which we live, and be able 
to reveal and interpret it, so that our 
pupils can get at and utilize its es- 
sence and power, and make the most 
of the life it sustains. 
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SURPRISE lends freshness to truth. 
It may be an old truth, but it turns 
up in a new form, or comes in at an 
unexpected moment, orin hitherto un- 
observed relations. 





THE farmer plants his seed, and 
while he is sleeping the corn grows. 
So with advertising. 





HALF a million dollars is needed to 
supply the immmediate, pressing 
‘needs of people in Texas who are de- 
pendent on charity. 

WHat sort of a constituency has 
Senator Calhoun of Texas? 

When the motion was made to fur- 
nish newspapers to send to the people 
containing the proceedings of the Leg- 
islature, the Statesman says: 

‘* Senater Calhoun, true to his past 
record. vehemently opposed the resolu- 
tion in one of his characteristic 
speeches. He said, ‘I don’t believe the 
people can read the papers and find 
out what is going on.’ ”’ 

What sort of a statement is this for 
a Texas State Senator tosend outover 
all the country—that his constituency 
** Can’t read the papers ?” 








A COURSE OF LECTURES. 
Yes. 





we have it? How 


AN i 
C shall we secure it? 

The following suggestions, with 
such modifications as the circum- 
stances may require, will be found 
practical. 

Mr. M. L. McQuown, of Clearfield, 
Pa., says: 

‘Every town and village can and 
should have a good lecture course. It 
is an educator of vast importance and 
results in great social and moral good. 
All that is necessary to make it suc- 
cessful is co-operation and energy. 
It should not be organized for specu 
lative purposes, but for the public 
good. I offer the following hints re- 
garding the organization. 

1, To formulate the organization and 
place it upon a business basis let ten, 
fifteen or twenty enterprising men 
and women form an association by se- 
lecting the proper officers and com- 
mittees, and start a reserve fund by 
depositing with the treasurer $5 or $10 
each, according to the number of 
members of the association, to remain 
secure for any deficit in the proceeds 
as the course progresses, each member 
to share in any surplus that may re- 
main ip the treasury at the close of 
the course, to be liable for his 
share of any deficit, 

2. When the organization has as- 
sumed proper shape, let the proper 
committee proceed to arrange the pro- 
gramme for the season, to correspond 
with some lecture bureau, and secure 
geil at stated times Soon the 





‘quences and power. 


year. The aim should be to open the 
course with the best available speak- 
er. Before the opening, have large 
posters put up announcing the entire 
course, with names of speakers, sub- 
ject and date of appearance of each. 

8. Arrange the tickets for the full 
course, prior to the opening, and place 
five or ten course tickets’ into the 
hands of each member of the associa- 
tion, with the understanding that he 
shall make a personal canvass among 
his friends, and thus many course 
tickets can be sold. Each member of 
the association will have his circle of 
friends, and distributed in the man- 
ner before indicated, many more tick- 
ets will be sold than if they are leftin | 
some store, and no personal effort put 
forth to sell them. Then, too, some 
of~the more wealthy people can 
quietly slip a ‘‘Course Ticket,’’ ad- 
mitting a lady and gentleman, into 
the hands of a few who would appre- 
ciete it, but who are not able to buy 
it. 

4, Have single tickets on sale early 
at a low price ; endeavor to have your 
hall filled the first night, and each 
succeeding night will have its large 
audience without so much effort. As 
the course advances, the interest of 
the people will increase, and when the 
final lecture of the course is delivered 
the association will not only have the 
reserve deposit returned to them, but 
a handsome dividend in return for 
their efforts. 

5. If you have no public hall arrange 
with one of the churches. Churches 
are always willingly given for such a 
deserving prc ject as a lecture course. 
It is often’ best to have about eight 
lectures in a season, four of which 
should be before the holidays and four 
after. When arranged in this way it 
is best toannounce the first part and at 
the close of it the second part. 


6. Managers, county superintend- 
ents and associations are advised to 
correspond with lecture bureaus. Let 
them know just what you can afford, 
and whom you would like, the plan of 
your organization,. and they will be! 
pleased to help you.” 

Such a course of ‘Lectures’’ could 
be organized in any or all the large 
towns of this and other States, and 
the young people as well as the older 
ones would be greatly interested and 
profited. 

It would counteract also much of 
the demoralization from the cheap 
traveling shows, which come and 
take off large amounts of money and 
leave nothing ts show but demoral- 
ization. 





TuRovuGH this door of intelligence 
we pass on into illimitable conse- 





“TENNESSEE. 


PROMINENT school officer writes 

from Henderson, Tenn., under 
date of Jan. 20th, 1887, that the ‘‘Peti- 
tions are being signed, and will be for- 
warded early. 

Three-fourths of our people and all 
of our teachers are in earnest in de 
manding the passage of the Blair Bill. 

I have advocated such a measure al- 
ways and at all times since the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation and the 
Amendment of the U.S. Constitution, 
giving the Freedmen of the South the 
right of suffrage. 

The. country has been only too slow 
in putting into effect this inevitable 
corrollary of those measures. It ought 
to have been put into effect promptly 
twenty years ago, and I believe any 
further delay will bring a great his- 
toric shame, if not disaster upon the 
whole people. I regard this delay 
as a shame on the entire people of the 
country North and South, and in its 
advocacy I could never know party 
or section, believing as I do that pat- 
riotism and tbe love of Constitntional 
Liberty demands in no uncertain tone 
our supreme support of the measure. 

I am not a teacher, and probably 
directly the measure if passed would 
never benefit me or mine a farthing in 


>!a pecuniary way. On higher grounds 


I have advocated it, and shall always 
do so, a8 long as I can either write, 


speak or vote.’’ 
J.8. W. 





HOW AUNT DORIS HELPED. 





BY ROSE OF TANGLEWOOD. 


Chap. I. 

. ‘D* CREIGHTON’S daughter has 

been elected to a position in 
our city schools, Ebenezer, and if she 
comes I shall do for her just as I 
would like other people to do fur Dor- 
inda, Pauline or John Ebeu when 
they are from home teaching Make 
things pleasant and easy like, you 
know. 

Iwant you to bustle around and 
find her a boarding place right away. 
Half of her success depends upon 
that. She must have a light, airy 
room, good fare and plenty of it to 
keep up her physical strength; a 
chance to be quiet to read, write or 
study when she wishes, and a bright, 
social fireside circle to draw her mind 
from herself and her work occasion- 
ally. 

She must be near enough to the 
school- room so that she can go home 
todinner. Pauline says the hardest 
part of her work is superintending the 
building at the noon intermission. 
Two or three hundred children let 





month—and just far enough to have a 
nice walk in the fresh air and sun- 
shine—Dorinda stays in the house en- 
tirely too much—but not so far as to 
make it disagreeable in bad weather. 

You are afraid I am too particular 
and you can’t find such a place in 
Tamarack? Ebenezer you haven’t 
tried! Go boldly forth and see what 
you can do, and if there is a Presbyter- 
ian family that will—‘she is not going 
to teach theology ?’ and ‘one religion 
is as good as another’ and ‘there is 
nothing in a name?’ Well, Eben dear, 
then why did you ask me thirty nee 
ago to change mine ? 

I tell you, Ebenezer, infidelity is 
fastening its poisonous fangs in the 
hearts of our young men and women, 
and teachers are no exceptions. 


She.is not going to teach or study 
theology but she is going to study the 
lives and examples of those with 
whom she daily associates ; and fifty 
children with wide-opened eyes, keen 
perceptions and senses all alert will 
read from her as from an open book, 
and that frail girl of eighteen, when 
she enters the school-room, has re- 
sponsibilities as great—obligations as 
sacred and binding as any theologian 
in the land. 

Being a Presbyterian and used to 
their ways I thought she would feel 
more at home with them, but she is 
your own brother-in law’s step-daugh- 
ter and you may trust her with heath- 
en if you have a mind to, if makes no 
difference, whatever to me, Ebenezer. 
Tintend toinvite her here often and 
help her with my advice whenever I 
can. 

You did not know that I was ‘a pro- 
fessional adviser of school-ma’ams ?’ 
I should thiuk after having raised 
three ornaments to the profession, and 
having seen them on pinnacles of suc- 
cess, I might have some trifling under- 
standing of a teacher’s needs and am-, 
bitions. 

There is a stack of letters in the 
bureau drawer upper right hand cor- 
ner that would make a good sized 
book on teaching. Those tied with 
blue are Dorinda’s and tell of her pro- 
gress from that first term in.the old 
log school- house at Wintergreen to the 
principalship of Glen Rose Seminary. 


Pauline has, for three years, given 
us pen pictures of her pupils in the 
graded school, and John Eben’s deal- 
ings with the bad boys and pretty 
girls have been faithfully chronicled. 

I am sure I can help Edith, morally 
sure of if, Ebenezer, and you may 
laugh, a3 much as you please, at my 
Normal school of one scholar.”’ 


as 





WE can form no guess at the time 


loose on a rampage would fret a young | of receiving a new thought, of its 
sbi like Edith bald-headed in a aia th or onnne power. 





DO YOU WISH HELP IN TEACHING GEOGRAPHY? 


Norris’ Unique Helps render Geography a continuous delight to teacher and pupil. 


20-2-1t Mention this Journal 


Send 4 cents in stamps for specimen parts. 


W. R. NORRIS, Publisher, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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PROF. C. M. WOODWARD. 





HE modest, unobtrusive, hard- 

working, accomplished, broadly 
cultured scholar, whose name stands 
at the head of this article, finds 
himeelf the ‘‘heir-apparent’’ to a great 
legacy of responsibility. 

For more than twenty years he has 
been connected with Washington 
University, and no small part of the 
honor of building up this Institution 
to its present magnitude belongs to 
him. 

Will not the Board of Trustees do 
the best thing for the University by 
giving his work at this point in its 
history the fullest recognition? 

The trend of the Educational move- 
ment in this country, as well as in| 
Europe, is towards a union of the so- 
called practical and the theoretical 
methods of culture in contradistine- 
tion to an exclusively theoretical 
method. 

Washington University stands, by 
virtue of his work iu this direction, 
as the best exponent of this move- 
ment in the Weat, if not in the whole 
country. 

Prof. Woodward inaugurated and 
has carried toaremarkable success the 
“Manual Training’’ Department of 
Washington University. This De- 
partment seemed to round out more 
completely the culture which the 
University designed to give. In 
other words, as Prof. Woodward has 
felicitously stated it—‘‘We put the 
whole boy to school.’”” The men- 
tal, moral and physical nature are 
all put into training and development 
—giving a more symmetrical charac- 
ter asa result. 

Prof. Woodward, by virtue of this 
success, and the practical solution of 
this Problem, has found himself 
clothed upon not only with a na- 
tional, but with an international rep- 








utation, as one of the foremost edu- 
cators of the day. 

He has been invited to make ad- 
dresses on Education in all the lead- 
ing cities of this country and in the 
European centers of culture and civ- 
ilization as well. 

Manual Training Schools, modeled 
after the one inaugurated in Wash 
ington University, have sprung up all 
over the country, and they are doing 
a much needed and grand work. 

The Board of Directors of this In- 
stitution are confronted with a very 
grave Problem in choosing a suc- 
cessor to .the late Chancelor Eliot. 

As has been well said by Geo. FE. 
Leighton, Esq., Vice-President of 
the Board, ‘“‘the head of such an In- 
stitution must have great executive 
ability—a broad interest and sym- 
pathy with the whole work.’”’ They 
will takeintocareful consideration the 
fact that Prof. Woodward is an able 
executive officer and organizer; a 
classical and scientific scholar of 
high rank, and that no man is more 
familiar with the several courses of 
study and the needs of the Institu- 
tion than he, and no man can be 
found who will command in a higher 
degree the confidence of those to 
whom the University must look for 
its material support in the future. 

No man is more popular with the 
masses of the people of this and ad- 
joining States—no man is better 
known among Educators or more con- 
versant with the influences which are 
to draw students to the University 
from Educational centres. He is a 
‘man of affairs’? as well as a schol- 
ar. 

He has been intimately associated 
with the execution of several import- 
ant movements of great public inter- 
est with which we are all familiar. 





The New York Nation says of him 
as a writer on Engineering, that his 
work on the 8t. Louis Bridge is the 
most valuable contribution to Amer- 
ican Engineering-literature that has 
yet been made. 

To recognize successful work by a 
judicious promotion to a larger use- 
fulness, is sound doctrine alike in 
politics and education. 

While the wide circle of friends of 
Prof. Woodward would rejoice greatly 
ifhis eminent services as an educator 
in all these broad spheres of effort 
covering so many. years and crowned 
with such eminent success, should 
now receive such recognition as to 
place him at the head of Washing- 
ton University, they yet feel that 
they must chiefly rejoice that the 
University is to be secure in the per- 
manent possession of such a leader. 

We speak for and in behalf of a 
constituency which extends over sev- 
eral adjacent States. 

The influence of this non-sectarian, 
non-partisan, strictly Catholic Uni- 
versity is felt, and must continue to 
be felt far beyond the limits of this 
city. It is in the interest of these 
broad outlying States, as well as of 
St. Louis itself that we have thus 
spoken. 

As Chancellor of Washington Uni- 
versity Prof. Woodward would carry 
iton and up, and make it the new 
Harvard of the new West. 

—_—_—_—_—_=_=———— 

In a recent lecture to the Yale Col- 
lege Seniors, Prof. William G. Sum- 
ners said: ‘‘ An Indian needs seven- 
ty square miles of land to support 
him living on buffalo... The same 
amount of land would support 7,000 
white men. And because the 7,000 
white men will not let the one Indian 
have the land is the whole trouble of 
the much discussed Indian question.” 

Ignorance and barbarism costs. In- 
telligence pays. 

em 

As we rise in the scale of moral 
worth, the eye becomes clearer and 
wider of vision. 

ee 

During the year ending Nov. 1, 1886, 
there were strikes in New York State 
among the employes of 1900 different 
establishments. Of these strikes 331 
were for an increase of wages, and 244 


were successful. 
te 


INTELLIGENCE teaches us to con- 
cede to others whatever we claim for 
ourselves, or to live out and up to the 
fine precepts of the ‘‘Golden Rule,” 
to do to others as we would have them 


do to us. 
i 


LET us so present the good and 
value of culture, that it shall survive 
and grow because of its own inher- 
ent persuasive excellence and power. 

DAES SEER FEES 

THERE is vastly more good in the 
world than ever finds expression or 
interpretation ; so let us look for and 
work for the good. 
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THE Chicago Board of Education at 
a recent meeting raised the salaries of 
the teachers, giving the Superintend- 
ents $4200; two assistants each $3500 ; 
special Superintendent of German, 
$2000 ; special teachers in music and 
drawing, $1900; three Principals of 
High Schools, each $2400; nine assis- 
tants at $2000, two at $1800 and four at 
$1600 

This increase ought to include 
every teacher in the city. 

Ra Re TEL Ae IR 


A NATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


HE National Educational Associa- 

tion have decided to hold an edu- 
cational exposition in connection with 
the meeting of the association, at Chi- 
cago, in July, 1887. The display will 
comprise a main exhibition and annex 
as follows : 

MAIN EXHIBITION. 

1. General School Work, in all 
grades. 

2. Kindergarten Exhibit—with pro- 
cesses. 

8. Industrial Exhibit — including 
work by the defective classes: with 
processes. 

4, Art Exhibit. 

5. Miscellaneous. 

ANNEX. 

1. Exhibit of Apparatus and Sup- 
plies. 

2. Exhibit of School Books. 

8. Exhibit of School Furniture. 

4. School Architecture — including 
models, plans and elevations, and 
schemes for heating and ventilating. 

5. Miscellaneous. 

All correspondence bearing upon 
this should be addressed to ALBERT 
G. LANE, Director National Educa- 
tional Exposition, CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE New Passenger Agent of the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway, 
will be glad to make arrangements 
early to bring down all the Teachers 
of the Northwest, and their friends 
too, who may wish to attend the 
National Teachers’ Association, to be 
held in Chicago next July. Write 
to E. P. Wilson, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Chicago, Ill., for p ulars and cir- 
culars of this splendid and unequal- 
led line. 
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_ — --— 
Is it not safer and better to look 


this evil of illiteracy square in the” 


face; measure, so far as we can, its 
results, and lay wise plans to get rid 
of i¢; rather than deny it and at- 
tempt to dodge it, and cover it up? 


eee 
Activity and intelligence are the 





key-notes to success in all spheres of 
life. 
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KANSAS. 


B. MERWIN, Managing Editor 

e AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ED- 
uUCATION—My Dear Sir: The last 
issue of the JOURNAL has just come 
to hand, and a superb number it is 
too. 

Nearly twenty years ago I com- 
menced taking and reading carefully 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDU- 
CATION, and as I grow older the 
JOURNAL seems to grow better; al- 
ways full of strong, good things help- 
ful to the teacher and the people 
alike. 

It seems especially grand and strong 
in this number in the above direc- 
tion. 

By the way, looking at the paper, I 
find this is Volume XX, No.1! 

Volume twenty! Number 1! 
thatitis. Is it twenty years? 

It must be a dream! 

What years! No 100 years of the 
world’s history can claim to have 
done so much! Whaita heritage it 
leaves to posterity. 

My school here prospers. School 
too full as usual. Pupils—girls, many 
of them—ride in from three to five 





Yes, 


miles to get the benefits of what |\ 


some of them (of course mistakingl#) | 
call the best school in Kansas. Ac- 
cept thanks for all your good work. 
Respectfully, 
THOMAS CRAWFORD. 
Belle Plain, Kan., Jan. 20, 1887. 





How much of life is lost in wait- 
ing! 





THE creation of value—mental, 
moral and physical—is your measure- 
ment as a teacher. What value do 
you create ? 





WE must not only have more edu- 
eation among the masses, but it must 
be broader. The €entury, in discuss- 
ing ‘‘ Topics of the Time,” says: 

‘¢ We can no longer shut our eyes to 
the fact that the American democracy 
is destined to burdens of which none 
of its members dreamed five years 
ago. It must solve new problems for 
the race, and if must do it, as it has 
supported other burdens of the kind, 
soberly, manfully, understandingly. 

There is a new responsibility on our 
newspapers, on our other periodicals, 
on our public men, on our clergymen 
and other teachers, and it behooves 
them to meet it and to carry on the 
consciousness of it to the generations 
which are pressing on for the future.” 

We must have competent teachers 
in all our schools, to train and edu- 
cate for these “ new responsibilities” 
—teachers who keep well informed on 
current events, and who know how to 
aiapt their training so as to solve 





these ‘“‘ new problems,” 


Dr. E. C. HEwzrt, President of the 
Illinois State Normal University, de- 
livered a strong, eloquent, terse and 
logical address on ‘“‘Pedagogy”’ before 
the St. ‘Louis Pedagogical Society, 
Jan. 15, 1887. The room was crowded 
with teachers and citizens, who listen- 
ed with the closest attention to the 
wise words of Dr. Hewett, He devel- 
oped the latest, best and strongest 
features of educational psychology and 
illustrated, illuminated and applied 
the whole subject with flashes of wit 
and solid sentences of wisdom which 
will never be forgotten. 

Several teachers participated in the 
after discussion of the topic, much to 
the edification and enlightenment 
also, of those present. 

These meetings and discussions are 
drawing very large and intelligent 
audiences, greatly to the profit of all 
who attend. They are free to all. 

Dr. Richard Edwards, State Supt. of 
Public Instruction in Illinois, is to fol- 
Dr. Hewett with an address on Sat. 
Feb. 19th. His old friends, pupils, 
and co-workers will give him a cor- 
dial welcome back to St. Louis and a 
crowded house. 
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Supt. R. W. STEVENSON, of Col- 
umbug, Ohio, by invitation of the city 
Board of Trade, recently delivered an 
address before that body, on the edu- 
cational interests of the city. The 
main purpose of the address was to 
agitate the question of establishing a 
manual training department in con- 
nection with the city school system. 

We wish every city Supt. was com- 
petent to address the Board of Trade, 
or any other body of citizens, upon in- 
vitation, upon any subject they might 
choose ; and every city would be bet- 
ter off, if they employed and paid a 
man competent to do this. 


~~ 


Mr. 8. H. KNiaut, of the Chicago 
and Alton R.R, will make the teach- 
ers and their friends too, from the 
West and South, who wish to goover 
this short, direct line to Chicago, as 
comfortable and as happy as of old— 
and this means, to those who travel 
by this line, a great deal. 

Their Dining Cars are unsurpassed ; 
the Chair Cars are elegant and abun- 
dant, and the ‘‘Pullmans” on this line 
are as sumptuous and safe as skill, 
money and experience can make them. 

8. H. Knight, Fourth and Pine Sts., 
will furnish informstion, tickets and 
other things desirable. 








It is so delightfal, once in a while, 
not to mind the proper way you know, 
or be wise and prudent, but to be as 
foolish and happy and unproper as 
one pleases. 





PRINCIPLES lead the world end 
make revolutions in governments, 





PEYSICAL . 


AND 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


For Schools «> Colleges, 


We offer most favorable terms as to prices, 


. transportation, and safe delivery. All apparatus 


warranted. Send for catalogues, testimonials, 
and special terms. 


Established 1850. E.S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Brookline, Mass. 
Mention this Journal 


F Uw MAKE MONEY 
TOUT or SCHOOL HOURS, o sir. 
ing the ome vacation, read the review of 
“'The Story of Baptist Missions” in the literary 
column of this paper,and then write for an 

ency. The book is as attractive as a new 
“Robinson Crusoe” to all readers, young and 
old, regardless of denominational preferences. 
250 copies have been sold on a single small field 
in S. W. Missouri in about 6weeks. Aside from 
its delightful missionary sketches, its 868 pages, 
illustrated by 185 beautiful engravings contain 
the most eharming pen-pictures of the‘ inhab- 
itants, scenery, customs, etc., of mission lands 
and the most’ full and graphic delineations o 
Buddhism, Brahminism, Mahom 


20-2-3t 





m and the 
other strange religions of Asia, Africa and 
Japan, ever brought together in a single volume. 
Address ©,R. BARNS Publishing Co., 
707 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
20-2-1t Mention this Journal 





ONE of the leading Educators of 
Ohio, writing under date of January 
21st, says: 

‘*T am glad to be able to do any- 
thing proper to secure the passage of 
the “‘ Blair Bill’’ by the present lower 
House of Congress. Have called the 
attention of the teachers of this coun- 
ty to the matter, and shall see to it 
that large petitions shall go at once to 
our Representative at Washington. 
The vigor and magnitude of your un- 
dertaking is certainly commendable, 
and the circulation of the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION cannot but 
stimulate to activity and concert of 
action, thought and plan to secure 
money for our Public Schools. I feel 
sanguine that the “ Bill’”’ will become 
& law, and that the appropriation of 
$77,000,000 will eventually be secured 
for the Public Schools of the country. 
You are certainly doing a great work 
in this direction. 

Yours very truly, B.” 


=e. 
= 





TueE Prang Educational Company 
in addition to their other important 
School Helps, have in preparation a 
little work on The Use of Models in 
Primary Schools, based on a careful 
psychological study of the manner in 
which the mind is developed through 
the senses. It will furnish suggestive 
exercises to develop in the minds of 
children complete mental images of 
the type forms, with details of surface, 
contour, face, edge and corner. This 
book is designed to accompany the 
‘“*Prang Primary Models.” It will 
cover the use of twelve Models, 
Sphere, Cube, Cylinder, Hemisphere, 
Square and Triangular Prisms, Ellip- 
soid, Ovoid, Cone, Pyramid, and Vase 


Form, and will be fully illustrated. 








SMALL POX 
MARKS 
CAN HE REMOVED. 


LEON & CO., 


LONDON, 


Perfumers to Her Majesty the Queen, have in- 
vented and patented the world renouned 


OBLITERATOR, 


which removes Small Pox Marks of however long 
standing. The application is simple and harm- 
less, causes no inconvenience and contains noth- 
ing injurious, Price, $2.50. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
LEON & CO.’S * Depilatory’”’ 


Removes Superfluous Hair in a few minutes with- 
out pain or unpleasant sensations—never to grow 
again. Simple and harmless. Full directions < 
sent by mail—Price, $1. 


GEO. W. SHAW, General Agent, 


219 Tremont St., Boston, MAss, 
20-1-12t Mention this Journal. 





WE should advise our friends all 
through the West and Southweat, if 
they wish to embody the besé in their 
school organizations, to secure the 
Course of Study, Rules and Regula- 
tions of the St. Paul City Schools of 
Nebraska. 

N. J. Paul, Esq., is Sec’y of the 
Board, and Prof. N. E. Leach is Supt. 
of Schools. 





WE are giad to learn that Dr. B. A. 
Hinsdale, lately Superintendent of 
the Schools of Cincinnati, is prepared 
to enter into institute engagements 
for the coming school year. 

His subjects, which from a large 
and successful experience he is fully 
competent to treat, are The Phil- 
osophy of Education ; the Theory and 
Practice of Teaching; Moral Training; 
the Common Branches, particularly 
United States History, Geography, 
Grammar, Language, Composition 
and Arithmetic. He also has lectures 
on general educational subjects and 


on American History for evening au- 
diences. 





Tue law is, do the thing, and you 
shall have the power todo more and 
greater things. 


FOR THE 


In amounts of 
850 to $500, on 
One to Ten years time. 
Our new plan—available to 
all, burdensome to none. State 
amount you can safely use, also 
tion, The System in 
8, etc. , OD re- 
answered. 
I. BUTLER, Sec’y, 
Bradford Block, Cor. Sixth & ! 


Teachers seeking for POSITION, 
should send for sample of my 
‘“*Weekly Report of Vacancies.’ Address, 

W. SAYLER, Mgr., 


20-2-1t Logansport, Ind, 
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MAKING A FORTUNE. 





H”™ ABRAM 8. HEwert, Mayor 
of New York City, in his speech 
in answer to Henry George, cited 
PETER COOPER 

as an example of one who, in making 
a great fortune, benefitted all others 
very largely, not only in its accumul- 
ation but in its administration after it 
was accumulated. 

Mr. Hewett said: 

‘* You are trying to make fortunes. 

It is an honorable ambition. Other 
men have made fortunes. Let us see 
whether these fortunes were at the ex- 
pense of the community or not. 

I know it troubles a great many 
men, to understand how it is that 
_some men should be so rich and other 
men so poor, and there are some of 
them who believe that great fortunes, 
or any fortune beyond the average, 
cannot exist without wrong to some- 
body else. Now, I am going to tell 
you of two cases that happen to come 
within my personal knowledge. 


One of them shall relate toa man 
better known in this city, perhaps, 
than any other man that ever lived in 
it. The other shall relate to a man 
who lives in another country. They 
both accumulated fortunes. — 

If this theory of Mr. George is cor- 
rect these fortunes were got at the ex- 
pense, if not by the plunder, of some 
body else. 

The first man is Peter Cooper. 
(Cheers.) Now, don’t misunderstand 
me. [am not going to make one par- 
ticle of capital out of my connection 
with MF. Cooper. On the contrary I 
must stand on my own legs, and I 
propose to do it—(applause)—but this 
example is one in which every detail 
is known to me personally, and there- 
fore I refer to it. He is about the only 
rich man whose personal history I 
know all about. 

Now he accumulated a fortune. 
What he did with it is of no concern. 
He had a right todo whatche would 
with his fortune, provided he gained 
it honestly. Mr. Cooper was'&., 

a 


POOR BOY, 


who came to New York after the 
close of the war of 1812, and after try- 
ing one or two branches of business’ 
which were not to his taste, he en- 
gaged in the manufacture of glue, 
which at that time was imported 
mostly, if not entirely, from abruad. 

He continued in that business for 
about sixty years. During that time 
these things happened: First, that 
the price of glue was reduced about 
one-half what it was when he began 
to manufacture it. Secondly, that the 
quality was certainly doubled in val- 
ue. Thirdly, that the men whom he 
employed at the time of his death 
were receiving more than double the 
wages which they received at 
the time he began business. Lastly, 
the stock which is furnished by my 


laughter)—was raised in value five- 
fold. 

In other words, cattle’s feet which 
he bought for two cents each when he 
began business were sold at the time 
of his death for ten cents. Now, then, 
what happened ? 

The community had got cheaper 

glue and better glue. The workmen 
had got better wages, and most of 
them had accumulated property 
enough to live in their own homes. 
The fourth generation of workmen 
are now working in that establish- 
ment, and lastly, the people who sup- 
plied the raw material got better pay 
and Mr. Cooper got rich. 
Now, whose property did old Mr. 
Cvoper steal? (Applause). A fortune 
was created by skill, by industry, by 
judgment, by enterprise, and, last of 
all, by capital which he had saved 
and accumulated. If Mr. Cooper had 
been deprived of the chanceof making 
that fortune would his workmen have 
been better off? Would the com- 
munity have been better off? 
On the contrary not one of these 
benefits could have happened, and 
that fortune which has been made 
the source of such  benefaction 
to this community was not got at 
the expense of anybody else, but to 
the benefit of every human being who 
came in contact with Mr. Cooper.” 





Our of all lives, actual and possible, 
each one of us appropriates continual- 
ly into his own. This is a world of 
hints only, out of which every soul 
seizes to itself what it needs. 


We are like children of a vast in- 
heritance, only coming to it as the 
needs come; opening out treasure af- 
ter treasure in truth, as we do in the 
heart of the globe, as the life demands 
it. 
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THERE is only one way to end the 
strife between capital and labor, and 
that is to make the laborers capital- 
ists. This end can be promoted by 
co-operative schemes, not only be- 
cause, as we have seen, these schemes 
appeal to an enlightened self-interest, 
but because they stimulate saving, the 
mother of capital. 


WELL sTATED. 


“A sre. Davin H. Mason states the 
functions of government as fol- 
lows: 
“‘The sole purpose of instituting 
government is, therefore, for protec- 








tion. 

Will any-body deny it? 

What use, then, in having a govern- 
ment? It is Searcely possible to con- 
ceive of any other use, 

All the functmys of government, 
legislative, judicial, executive, and 
whatever else in all their branches 
and acts, resolve themselves into this 
—to protect the persons and rights of 
the people. 

What else has a governm.ut to do? 





fri nds the butchers — (applause and 





For a government to disclaim pro- 


tection is monstrous. And it is not 
only the duty of government to protect 
the people in their persons and rights 
relative to one another, but in all 
their rights asa body politic relative 
to other bodies politic—that is, rela- 
tive to other States and nations. 

No one will dispute this axiom, or 
the comprehensive construction put 
upon it. Protection is the appropriate 
function of government. It has no 
other. Any other functions would be 
@ usurpation. 

All the prosperity enjoyed by the 
American people—absolutely all the 
prosperity, without any reservation 
whatever—from the foundation of the 
United States Government down to 
the present time, has been under the 
reign of protective principles ; and all 
the hard times suffered by the Anrer- 
ican people in the same period has 
been preceded either by a heavy re- 


‘duction of duties on imports, or by in- 


sufficient protection, thus refuting all 
free-trade theories on the subject.” 


oS . ) es 


THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 


We you hear people sigh for 
‘the ,¥%0d old times,’’ show 


them the following facts, stated by 
Prof. Thompson in his lectures before 
the students of Harvard College on 
Political Economy. 

What we need in the West and 
South to make us prosperous and hap- 
py, is more education, more intelli- 
gence with the diversified industry 
which is sure to come from these two 
essential factors—but to the facts of 

CURIOUS INTEREST 
on the ** then’ and ‘* now.”’ 

In 1793 the Schuylkill and Susqye- 
hanna Canal Company advertised for 
workmen, offering $5 a month for the 
winter months, and $6 for summer, 
with board and lodging. The next 
year there was a debate in the House 
of Representatives which brought out 
the fact that soldiers got but $3 a 
month. 

A Vermont member, discussing the 
proposal to raise it to $4, said that in 
his State men were hired for £18 a 
year, or $4a month, with board and 
clothing. 

Mr. Wadsworth of Pennsylvania, 
said: ‘‘In the States north of Penn- 
sylvania the wages of the common 
laborer are not upon the whole super- 
ior to those of the common soldier.” 

In 1797 a Rhode Island farmer hired 
a good farm hand at $3 a month ; and 
$5 a month was paid to those who got 
employment for the eight busy months 
of the farmer’s year. A strong boy 
could be had at that time in Connecti- 
cat at $1 a month through those 
months, and he earned it by working 
from daybreak until eight or nine 
o’clock at night. He could buy a 
coarse cotton shirt with the earnings 
of three such months. 

The farmers could pay no better, for 
the price they got for produce was 
wretched. Butter sold at eight cents 





a pound, and when it rose suddenly 
to ten cents, several farmer’s wives 
and daughters went out of their minds 
with the excitement. 

Women picked the wool off the 
bushes and briars, where the sheep 
had left it, and spun and knit it into 
mittens to earn $1 a year by this toil- 
some business. They hired out as 
help for twenty-five cents a month 
and their board. 

By a day’s work at the spinning 
wheel a: woman and girl together 
could earn twelve cents. 

As late as 1821 the best farm hands 

could be had for twenty-five cents a 
day, or twice as much in mowing 
time. 
Mathew Carey, in his letters on the 
Charities of Philadelphia (1829), gives 
a painful picture of the working 
classes at that time. Every avenue 
to employment was choked with ap- 
plicants. Men left the cities to find 
work on the canals at from sixty to 
seventy-five cents a day, and to en- 
counter the malaria, which laid them 
low in numbers. 

The highest wages paid to women 
were twenty-five cents a day; and 
even the women who made clothes for 
the arsenal were paid by the Govern- 
ment at no high rates. 

When the ladies of the city begged 
for an improvement of this rate, the 
Secretary hesitated, lest it should dis- 
arrange the relations of capital and 
labor throughout the city. 

Poor people died of cold and want 
every winter, in the city, and the fact 
seems to have made an impression on- 
ly on benevolently disposed persons 
like Mr. Cary.” 





Or the ministers in Georgia and 
Alabama Bishop Fowler writes. ‘‘We 
expected to meet a discouraged and 
spiritless company of preachers, too 
poor to continue the work, and too 
poor to quit; but we are greeted by a 
great conquering army of itinerant 
preachers whose songs make the 
mountain echo, and whose courage 
transforms defeat into victory.” 

That is grand ! Cannot the teachers 
of the South march to such songs, 
with such results? 


PLEASE remember that we should 
not look too much to those studies 
which will develop the mind most, 
but on those which will best fit for 
citizenship. 








CATARRH. 


A clergyman, after years of suffer- 
ing from that loathsome disease, 
Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a pre- 
scription which completely cured and 
saved him from death. Any sufferer 
from this dreadful disease sending a 
self addressed stamped envelope to 
Dr. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., New 
York, will receive the recipe free of 
charge. 
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REAL wisdom will never allow us 
to stand with any person or persons 





on an unfriendly footing. 
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CATARRH cpa BALM 


Gives Relief at 
once and Cures 


SOLD in HEAD, 
CATARRH, 
HAY FEVER. 
Not a Liquid, 
Snuff or Powder. 
Free from In- 
jurious Drugs 
and Offensive 

odors. 

A particle is applied 
into each nostril and 
is agreeable. Price socents at Druggists ; by mail, 


registered, 60 cents. Circulars free. ELY BROS., 
Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 























WE send you the great weekly 
World and the History of the United 
States for 50 cts., remnember—with the 
AMERICAN JOURNALOF EDUCATION, 
both papers for $1.50. 


_— oo Or 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
For Nervousness_Indigestion, etc 

Nend to the Rumford Gnemical 


let. Mailed Free. 





Do ail of our teachers quite realize 
the force and bearing of the fact, that 
when a good statement of the value 
and importance of the work they are 
doing gets into print that it pute 
with their help tens of thousands in 
possession of it—who, but for this, 
would have stumbled on, perhaps all 
their life long in weakness without it? 

Then too, when the tens of thou- 
sands have read this fact or statement 
in the printed page—it stands to re- 
inforce them again and again until 
they make it theirown. This is the 
reason why we urge all to circulate 
the facts by circulating the printed 
‘page. Teachers help themselves in 


this way more than they realize. 
rr 


WE believe the earth life is grand; 
almost grander than the first heaven 


of rest it reaches to. 
ee 
Give Ely’s Cream Balm a trial. 
This justly celebrated remedy for the 
cure of catarrh, hay fever, cold in the 
head, &c., can be obtained of any 
reputable druggist and may be reiied 
upon as a safe and pleasant remedy 
for the above complaints and will 
ve immediate relief. It is nota 
iquid, snuff or powder, has no of- 
fensive odor and can be used at an 
time with good results, as thousands 
can testify, among them some of the 
attaches of this office.—Spirit of the 
Times, May 29, 1886. 
a 
GEOGRAPHY and History are in- 
separably connected and should be 
studied together with outline maps 
always. Civil Government should al- 


vo be added to Geography. 





OnE of the most hopeful signs of 
the times is the statement of E. O. 
Vaile. He says his paper ‘‘has demon- 
strated that teachers are not hunger- 
»ing and thirsting to an alarming ex- 
tent for a staunch independent organ 
of their own. Its two great needs are 





still (1) paying subscribers, (2) con- 
tributors.”’ 

Why such 4 vile screed as he calls 
his “ intelligence’ should have any 
“subscribers” or contributors we can- 
not imagine. 3 


Works, Providence, R. I., or Pamph-. 





SPELLING. 


RB: AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ED- 
UCATION: I read in a late issue 
of the JOURNAL an interesting article 
upon this subject from Supt. L. R. 
Klemm, P. H.D., in which he ‘‘makes 
light’’ of our grandfathers’ mode of 
spelling. 

Mr. Klemm is an iconoclast. He 
has not the.fear of age before his eyes. 
He has no reverence. He does not be- 
lieve in ‘‘ those good old times.’’ 

When he is beyond the Styx some 
advanced fellow will rise up and make 
his bones rattle, and maybe make 
faces at the methods he thinks perfect 
—tell bim he was asimple-minded fel- 
low to think of teaching spelling that 
way. 

Now it is possible that all the old 
methods were entirely wrong and that 
all the new are entirely right. It is 





possible that all the words of our lan-| — 
| guage were not spelled in the most 


scientific way or were not spelled as 
they should have been. It is possible 
that our system of spelling could have 
been much simpler. Yet we are ignor- 
amuses if we do not blindly follow 
their old way of spelling words how- 
ever absurd that way was. 

There is very much said and writ- 
ten upon that one thing spelling. 
It seems to me that it would be time 
well spent if we would find some 
much simpler system for making 
words, than in harping upon how we 
can best copy the old “ ignorant 
grandfathers’ whocaught up a bunch 
of letters and indiscriminately threw 
them down and called them a word. 

We read other learned articles upon 
“teaching spelling,’ that quite dis- 
agree with Mr. Klemm. They say 
they could not succeed in making good 
spellers, teaching. as this gentleman 
describes. It may be that there is no 
best way for universal application. 
The wise teacher will adopt that plan 
that he succeeds best with. 

The excellent feature in Mr. K’s 
article is that, he gives his method, 
and tells how it succeeds ! Others can 


y | try this if they desire to. 


J. FAIRBANKS. 
Springfield, Mo., Jan. 20th, 1887. 





$1,000 Reward 


for your labor, and more,can be earned 


in a short time if you at once write to Hallett & 
Co., Portland, Maine, for information about 
work which you can do and live at home, what- 
ever your ange otf at a profit of from $5 to $25 
and upwards daily. Some have made over $50 
inaday. Allis new. Hallett & Co., will start 
you. Capital not required. All ages. Both sexes. 
All particulars free. Those who are ‘wise will 
write at once and learn for themselves, Snug lit- 
tle fortunes await every worker, 
20-2-1t Mention this Journal 


Our teachers all over the country 
are doing a vast amountof good work 
—more than ever before—because 
there is more tobe done. They know 
how to teach much better, and the 
children themselves begin to realize 
the value and importance of what is 
being taughtthem. Honesty, punctu- 
ality, prompt obedience, these are the 
cardinal virtues of life, and our 
schools drill in these all the time. 
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H d d at h 
Opium “i.Unisky Bap lts crscaisre sont 
free: B. M. Woo.ry, M. D. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


G@ TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of 
est, humor and pathos. B 


ive Eztra Terms and Poy ed Nr 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & O0., Hartford, Conn. 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
chools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, ULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 
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1 Atlanta, Ga. 


quality of goods and premiums as we. 
For full particulars address 


P. O. Box 289. 
_To-4 rat 
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OUR AIDS 


Tio School Discipline 


Interest pupils and parents alike— 
prevént tardiness, and, in fact, 
s@> DISCIPLINE THE SCHOOL. 

Address, J. B. MERWIN, 
SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


11 North 7th St. St. Louis, Mo. 





It’s a relief to begin in a new spot 
now and then. You get tired of the 
same put-upances. . .. . Why 
shouldn’t folks like novelty? The 
Lord does, and makes it, Or else, why 
do we have mornings. 





A New WorkK.—Prof. Winfrey is 
busy preparing to have his Scientific 
work go to press early in March 
—the Chart to the Lithographer and 
the History to the Book Publishers. 


Dip a truth ever die ? 
«men -— 

NoTHING lasts always ; but we sort- 
o-like to have the forever-and-ever 
feeling, however delusive. A child 
hates his Sunday clothes, because he 
knows he cannot put them on again 
on Monday. 








A SCHOOL HOUSE; 





Street, St. Louis. 





TF YOU WANT 


TIDINGS TO ALL! 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE. 
Greatest inducements ever offered. Now’s your time to get up 
orders for our celebrated Teas and Coffees, and secure a beautiful 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea Set, or Handsome Deco 

Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band, or Moss Deco’ 
Dinner Set, or Beautiful Parlor Hanging Lamp, or Watch. No house can 


NO HUMBUG. 


rated 
rated Toilet Set, or white Granite 
ive the same 


e stand at the head and defy competition. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 & 33 Vesey St., New York 


@iuciunan BELL FOUNDRY €O 





=S} CINCINNATI, 0.U.S.A. 35" 
* SUCCESSORS-IN BELLS-TOTHE 
BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


MANUFACTURER: 









CHURCH,SCHOOL,FIRE ALARM 
CATALOGUE WITH ISOO TESTIMONIALS FREE 


19-9-1y Mention this Journal 


EEEEE EES 


‘NERVOUS 
DEBILITATED MEN. 


You are allowed a free trial of thirty days of the 
ase of Dr. Dye’s lebrated Voltaic Belt with 
Electric Suspensory Appliances for the speedy 
relief and permanent cure of Nervous ity, loss 
of Vitality and Manhood, and all kindred t~oubles. 
Also for many other diseases, 
tion to Health, Vigor and Manh 
No risk isincurred. Illustrated 


m free, by addressing 
VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich, 
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nes- READ THIS CAREFULY. ~ 


In order tointroduce nd advertise our goods 
in all parts of the country AT ONCE we are 
almost 


GIVING AWAY 


the following Valuable Collection of Beautitul, 
Useful, Amusing and Miscellaneous Things. 
We will send the Entire Collection, post-paid, 








for onl ls ¥ 

pan Bo I fail to be more than satisfied. 

6 Beautiful Engravings, viz: The Morning 
of Life, A Garland of Flowers, The First Love- 
letter, The Faggot Gatherer, Indian. Summer, 
and e Waning Year. 6O Portraits of Fa~- 
mous Men. 2G Portraits of Famous and Beauti- 
ful Women. 200 Selections for Autograph 
Albums. 4 { Fancy Work Designs, in Embroid- 
ery, Crochet, Berlin, Net and Lace Work, 
Cross Stitch, etc.,. { OO Popular Songs, all the 
favorites, 309 Puzzles, Charades, Rebuses, 
Enigmas, Riddles, etc., § OO Valuable Money- 
Making Secrets, some oft which have sold 
for $5 each. @Q Amusing Parlor Games, 83 
Tricks in Magic and Legerdemain, §@ Chem- 
ical and other Experiments, 33 Popular Recita- 
tions, the Language of Flowers, the Golden 
Wheel Fortune-Teller, a Dictionary of Dreams, 
a Guide to Flirtation, the Magic Age Tablet, the 
Lovers’ Telegraph, the Magic Square, the Morse 
Telegraph Alphabet, the Deaf and Dumb Alpha- 
bet, the Seven Wonders of the World and a Map 
of the United States. 
» Remember,—we will send you EVERY- 
THING named above for only 15 cts. in postage 
stamps. Address, UNION SUPPLY AGENCY, 
Box 322, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mention this Journal 
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If you want DESKS AND SEATS; 


if you want MAPS AND GLOBES; i 
if you want CHARTS AND BLACKBOARDS, 


Every School Needs Them. 


If you want ANY or ALL of these Things, write for Circulars before you 
purchase, to tig J; B. MERWIN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Ii 


North Seventh 
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FOR DECLAMATION. 


T the banquet of the New Eng- 

land Society in New York, Dec. 
28rd, 1886, Mr. H. W. Grady, of At- 
lanta, Ga. responded to the toast ‘The 
New South,” in a speech which has 
electrified the whole country. We 
print the following extracts for a 


DECLAMATION EXERCISE. 


* * * “Both the Puritan and Cava- 
lier were lost in the storm of the first 
revolution, and the American citizen, 
supplanting both and stronger than 
either took possession of the republic 
bought by their common blood and 
fashioned in wisdom, and charged 
himself with teaching men free gov- 
erment and establishing the voice of 
the people as the voice of God. 

Great types, like valuable plants, 
are slow to flower and fruit. But from 
the union of these colonists, from the 
straightening of their purposes and 
crossing of their blood, slow perfect- 
ing through a century, came he who 
stands as the first typical American, 
the first who comprehended within 
himself all the strength and gentle- 
ness, all the majesty and grace of the 
republic—Abraham Lincoln. He was 
the sum of Puritan and Cavalier, for 
in his ardent nature were fused the 
virtues of both, and in the depths of 
his great soul the faults of both were 
lost. 

He was greater than Puritan, greater 
than Cavalier, in that he was Ameri- 
can, and that in his homely form were 
first gathered the vast and thrilling 
forces of this ideal government— 
charging it with such tremendous 
meaning and so elevating it above hu- 
man suffering that martyrdom, 
though infamously aimed, came as a 
fitting crown to a life consecrated 
from its cradle to human liberty. 
Let us, each cherishing his traditions 
and honoring his fathers, build with 
reverend hands to the type of this 
simple but sublime life, in which all 
types are honored, and in thecommon 
glory we shall win as Americans there 
will be plenty and to spare for your 
forefathers and for mine. 





THE NEW SOUTH. 

The old South rested everything on 
slavery and agriculture, unconscious 
that these could neither give nor 
maintain healthy growth, The new 
South presents a perfect democracy, 
the oligarchy leading in the popular 
movement—a social system compact 
and closely knitted, less splendid on 
the surface, but stronger at the core— 
a hundred farms for every plantation, 
fifty homes for every palace—and a 
diversified industry that meets the 
complex needs of this complex age. 

The New South is enamored of her 
work. Her soul is stirred with the 
breath of a new life. The light of a 
grander day is falling fair on her face. 
She is thrilling, sir, with the con- 
sciousness of growing power and pros- 
perity. As she stands full-statured 
and equal among the people of the 


earth, breathing the keen air and look- 
ing out upon an expanding horizon, 
she understands that her emancipa- 
tion came because in the inscrutible 
wisdom of God her honest purpose was 
crossed and her great armies were 
beaten. 

*** What answer has New Eng- 
land to this message? Will she per- 
mit the prejudice of war to remain in 
the hearts of the conquerors when it 
has died in the hearts of the conquer- 
ed? Willshe transmit its prejudice 
to the next generation, that in the 
hearts which never felt the generous 
ardor of conflict it may perpetuate it- 
self? Will she withhold, save in 
strained courtesy, the hand which 
straight from his soldier’s heart Grant 
offered to Lee at Appomattox? Will 
she make the vision of a restured and 
happy people which gathered above 
the couch of your dying Captain, fill- 
ing his heart with peace, touching his 
lips with praise, and glorifying his 
path to the grave—will she make this 
vision on which the last sigh of his ex 
piring soul breathed a benediction, a 
cheat or delusion ? 

If she does, the South, never abject 
in asking for comradeship, must ac- 
cept with dignity its refusal. But if 
she does not refuse to accept in frank- 
ness and sincerity this message of 
good will and friendship, then will the 
prophecy of Webster delivered to this 
very society forty years ago amid tre- 
mendous applause be verified in its 
fullest and final sense, when he said: 

“Standing hand to hand, with 
clasping hands we should remain un- 
ited as we have been for sixty years 
citizens of the same country, members 
of the same government, united, all 
united now and united forever.’ 
There have been difficulties, c»nten- 
tions and controversies, but I tell,you 
that in my judgment 

** Those opposed eyes, 
Which, like the meteors of a tronbled heaven, 
All of one natnre, of one substance bred, 
Did lately meet in th’ intestine shock, 


Shall now, in mutual well-beseeming ranks, 
March all one way.”’ 





THE years of God are full and sat- 
isfying ; each soul shall have its turn ; 
it is His good pleasure to give us the 
kingdom. There is so much room, 
there are such thronging possibilities, 
there is such endless hope, for those 
who work in faith and do their best 
all the time. 


ae. 
ve 


ALL that in any life you know of 
or can imagine, that seems to you 
lovely, and to be longed for, is yours 
already in that very longing. You 
take its essence so, into your souls. 
And you hold it as God’s promise for 
the great time to come. 





TEACH the children that every vio- 
lation of truth, not only in speech but 
in act as well, is not only a sort of 
suicide in the liar, but that it is actu- 
ally astab at the health of human 











society. 


Sore Eyes 


The eyes are always in sympathy with 
the body, and afford an excellent index 
of its condition. When the eyes become 
weak, and the lids inflamed and sore, it is 
an evidence that the system has become 
disordered by Scrofula, for which Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla is the best known remedy. 


Serofula, which produced a painful in- 
flammation in my eyes, caused me much 
suffering for a number of years. By the 
advice of a physician I commenced taking 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. After using this 
medicine a short time I was completely 


Cured 


My eyes are now in a sp.endid condition, 
and 1 am as well and strong as ever. — 
Mrs. William Gage, Concord, N. H. 


For a number of years I was troubled 
with a humor in my eyes, and was unable 
to obtain any relief until I commenced 
using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This medicine 
has effected a complete cure, and I believe 
it to be the best of blood purifiers. — 
C. E. Upton, Nashua, N. H 


From childhood, and until within a few 
months, I have been afflicted with Weak 
and Sore Eyes. I have used for these 
complaints, with beneficial results, Ayer’s 
Sursaparilla, and consider it a great blood 
purifier. — Mrs. C. Phillips, Glover, Vt. 


I suffered for a year with inflamma- 
tion in my left eye. Three ulcers formed 
on the ball, depriving me of sight, and 
quusing great pain. After trying many 
other remedies, to no purpose, I was finally 
induced to use Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and, ~ 

By Taking 
three bottles of this medicine, have been 
entirely cured. My sight has been re- 
stored, and there is no sign of inflamma- 
tion, sore, or ulcer in my eye.— Kendal 
T. Bowen, Sugar Tree Ridge, Ohio. 


My daughter, ten years old, was afflicted 
with Serofulous Sore Eyes. During the 
last two years she never saw light of any 
kind. Physicians of the highest standing 
exerted their skill, but with no permanent 
success. On the recommendation of a 
friend I purchased a bottle of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla, which my daughter commenced 
taking. Before she had used the third 
bottle her sight was restored, and she can 
now look steadily at a brilliant light with- 
out pain. Her cure is complete. — W. E. 
Sutherland, Evangelist, Shelby City, Ky. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 








Tutt’s Pills 


REGULATE THE BOWELS. 
Habitual Costiveness 


Causes derangement of the entire system, and be- 
gets diseases that are hazardous tolife. Persons of 
a costive habit are subject to Headache, Defective 
Memory, Gloomy Fore’ ings, Nervousness,Fevers, 
Drowsiness, Lrritable Temper and other symptoms, 
which unfits the sufferer for business or agreeable 
associations. Regular habit of body alone can cor- 
rect these evils, and nothing succeeds so well in 
achieving this condition as Tutt's Pills. By their use 
not only is the system renovated, but in conse- 
quence of the harmonious ch thus ted, 
there pervades a feeling of satisfaction ; the men- 
tal faculties perform their functions with vivacity 
and there is an exhilaration of mind, freedom o 
thought, and perfect heart's ease that bespeaks the 
full enjoyment of health. 


SECRET OF BEAUTY 


Is health, The secret of health i t 
ower te digésta proper quantity of fi 
hiscan never one when the liver 

notactits part. Itisthe driving w fe in 
the mechanism of man, and when it is out 
et order, the whole system becomes de- 
ranged, and Fever, Dyspepsia, Sic ane- 
ache, Constipation. Jace ice, oes - 
ic and General Debility ensue. To restore 
the functions ef the Liver and impart th=t 
beauty which aiwa7e attends a thy 
constitution, Dr, Tutt’s Liver lisa 

recommended, hey are not 5 cu i) 
ut are designed solely for the diser ered 
iver and the diseases which it produces. 


Tutt’s Liver Pills 


STIR UP THE TORPID LIVER. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 250. 








RoF. Nyz’s MUSICAL TRANSPOSITION 
Cuart, for organ, band instruments, and 


voice, $1.00. Agts. wanted. Oirculars free. 
Prof, J. B. Nye, Swatara Station, Pa, 
19-1I-it, Mention this J 
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Ohio & Mississippi R’y, 
— The Direct and Fast Line to—— 


Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Washington, Baltimore, 
NEW YORK and the EAST. 


4 SOO RAT ane LOulSvince 


In 10 Hours, with Through Day Cars, Parlor 
Cars and Palace Sleeping Coaches. No change 
of Cars for any class of passengers. 


DAILY TRAINS 


To Washington in 28 Hours 
To Baltimore in 29 Hours 


This is 4Hours quicker than the fastest time 
by any other line, 

The Day has Parlor Cars, St. Louis 

to Cincinnati, and Palace Sleeping Cars from 

Cincinnati to Washington and Baltimore without 


change. 

The Night Express has sleepers through with- 
out ——. No other line from St. Louis runs 
a through Sleeping Car to the Nationa Cap- 
ITAL, 


Palace Batfet Sleeping Cars 


are run by this Line on Night Express from 


St. Louis to New York 
—DAIL Y— 
Without Ghange in 37 HOURS! 











BEST ROUTE to JACKSONVILLE 
And Winter Resorts in the Southeast. 
The Double Daily Lines of Parlor Cars and Pal- 
ace Sleeping Coaches by this Line from 
ST. LOUIS to es ee and LOUIS- 


making direct connections at both points with 

morning and Evening Express trains, having 

Palace Hotel and 8 seme g Cars to Chatta- 

nooga, Atlanta, Savannah and Jacksonville with- 

out change. 

No Ferries or Transfers by this Route. 
a’@- All connections made in Union Depots. 
For tickets, rates, or any particular intorma- 

ion, call on ticket —_ of connecting lines, 

West, Northwest and Southwest. 

Or in St. Louis at {Of and {03 N. 4th St. 


JOHN F. BARNARD, W. B. SHATTUC 
Pres’t and Gen’! Manager, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
+ .D. BACON; Gen. Western Pass. Agent, 
St. Louis, Mo, 


The Gotton Belt Route, 


THE ST. LOUIS, ARKANSAS AND 
TEXAS RAILWAY. 


BROAD GAUGE. 


The new through line from and to the 


Great Southwest. 




















This route offers superior accommodations 


between al] points 


NORTH, EAST AND WEST, 


via Cairo, and all points in the SOUTHEAST, 
via Memphis, to and from 


ARKANSAS AND TEXAS. 





There is no section of country which offers 
such inducements to parties desiring to select a 
new home, as that traversed by the Texas & St. 
Louis Railway. 

The equipment was built by the Pullman Com- 
pany, isallnew and elegant. Pullman Palace 
Sleepers, Pullman Parlor Cars and Day Coaches 
specially good accommodations for all classes of 
travel, 

Sa Low rates and Round trip tickets to all 
points. 





g@For maps, time tables, etc., etc., apply to 
any agent of the company, or to 


E. W. LABEAUME, 
Asst. Gen’! Passenger Agent. 
z A. S. DODGE, 
Gen'i Passenger Agent, St. Louis, Mo 
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OF CAMPBELL NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 


HOLTON, JACKSON COUNTY , KANSAS. 





JUNE 7th---EIGHT WEEKS. TUITION---REGULAR DEPARTMENT---$8.00. 


New England boasts of her summer schools. 


We feel that the West is now ready for as high a grade of 


these schools as the East. All teachers tire of regular routine work, and in justice to mental and physical 


health they require changes. 


a rested body and mind. Will idleness or visiting give this? 
Look at our summer program and see if you do not think there is enough of variety to give both rest and 


animation. 


Here all influences will be elevating, refiring and restful. 


W 


All teachers owe it to their schools to enter upon the work of each new year with 


ith a few recitations in the regular 


department, attendance upon lectures, recitations in the special departments, concerts, readings, this summer 
can be made the most profitable in a teacher’s life. At the same time we have so many regular classes during 
the term that teachers can come and take as much work as they wish. 

We will have regular classes in all the Common Branches, Algebra, Book-Keeping, Rhetoric, Phys- 
iology, Philosophy, Botany, Zoology, Physical Geography, Geometry, Surveying, Latin, Greek, German, Law, 
Vocal Music, Orthography, Elocution. 








= ————— 


REGULAR DEPARTMENTS. 





Pedagogy. 


This department, in charge of PRESIDENT 
MILLER, comprises the Teachers’ Training Class- 
es—graded and ungraded sc's0ols—Discussions 
and Lectures on Methods, Government, Theory of 
Education, School Supervision, Psychology, and 
Conferences on Eminent Educators. 


Language. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, including Gram- 
mar, Rhetoric, and American Literature, is in 
charge of MRS. BROWN. 

Tae CrasstcaL Department is in charge of MISS 
HALSTEAD. We will have beginning and sight- 
reading classes in Greek an Latin, and a class in 
Greek Testament. 

Tue GerMan Department is in charge of MR: 
CARL F. MENNINGER. Beginning and sight- 
reading classes. The natural method is pursued 
throughout, 

Mathematics. 


This department isin charge of MR. A. L. CAN- 
DY, who teaches Arithmetic, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, Surveying and Engineering. The work 
in Algebra is in charge of MR. RIPPETOE. 


Commercial Department. 


This is in charge of MR. J.C. BLOWN. who in- 
structs in Book-Keeping, Commercial Law, and 
Penmanship. 

Science. 


This department, offering excellent opportuni- 
ties for teachers, is in charge of MR. MEN- 
NINGER. Physiology, Philosophy, Botany and 
Geography, MR. MENNINGER. Zoology, MR 
HIMES. Physical Geography, MR. WALLIS 

Civics. 

This department, in charge of MR. BROWN, in- 
cludes a class in United States History, and one 
in the study of our Constitution, and another in 
History of Civilization 

Type-Writing, Stenography, Telegraphy 
and Phonography. 

This popular department is in charge of MR. 
ELMER JOHNSON. The instruction is private 
and each pupil is given practical office experience. 

Music Department. 

In this department is offered superior instruc- 
tion on Piano, Organ, in Voice Culture, Harmony, 
Chorus Work. and in Rudimentary Singing. The 


chorus and singing classes are free to all regular 
students. 








Art Department. 


This department includes work in Oil Painting 
on canvas, satin, tin, slate, &c., in charge of MRs. 
PUKVIs. 

Crayon Work anp DrawineG will be in charge 
of MRS. CANDY. No extra charge for free-hand 
and perspective drawing. 





SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


DR. A. D. MAYO, of Boston, one of the 
mos: eminent edacators in America, will be pres- 
ent one week, deliver five morning lectures to the 
schvol and three public evening lectures. Already 
inany of the leading educators of the West have 
determined to visit us during the week Dr. Mayo 
will be here. His lectures and talks will do great 
good. 


Kindergarten. 


PROF. W. N. HAILMANN, of Laporte, 
Indiana, president Nationa! Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, will conduct a Kindergarten Department 
here for two weeks. All right education rests up- 
on a proper knowledge of the child mind. All 
proper teaching rests upon a knowledge of how 
the child mind grows. We believe the teachers 
of the West are eager to know more of this great 
subject. We feel that Prof. Hailmann will meet 
with a cordial reception and will have large and 
enthusiastic classes. 

(1) He will teach two daiiy classes of teachers, 
illustrating natural methods of teaching numbers, 
form, color, &e.—one class of mothers, ilustratiag 
the methods of developing the earliest ideas and 
discussing the character of mind, the developmen 
of iaculties, &c. 

(2) He will also deliver two public lectures, and 
will give eight morning talks on topics pertaining 
to the department. 


Manual Training. 





gives two public lectures and six morning talks 
on topics pertaining to his work. Mr. Swafford is 
of the St. Louis Manual Training School. 


Temperance Physiology, 


An important part of the work of every teacher 
is to teach the laws of health. Especially do we 
now need to teach the pernicious effects of stimu- 
lants and nareotics. We feel that we are filling a 
“long felt want” indeed, when we afford to so 
many teachers the opportunity of receiving such 
instruction. 

PROF. SAMUEL CALVIN, State Universi- 
ty of Lowa. will have charge of this depart- 
ment. PROF. CALVIN has had several vears ex- 
perience in teaching this subject, both in college 
and at county institutes. 

(1) There will be three daily classes to receive in- 
struction. Experiments will be performed, and 
the subject will be illustrated by charts, diagrams, 
&c. (2) He will also give two public lectures and 
seven mourning talks on topics pertaining to the 
subject. 

Calisthenics. 


Our children need physical development. 
Thousands are growing up awkward and clown: 
ish, and forming habits and postures that will 
inevitably injure the health. Thousands receive 
no training.—unless the hard work of plowing 
and scrubbing could be called training. 

DR. EMILY E. SPENCER will have 
charge of this department, giving daily drill 
to the wholeschool. She will also give special 
instruction in physical culture for ladies. 


Elocution. 
PROF. HENRY LUDLAM, professor of 
Voice Culture and Modulation in the National 


School of Oratory, Philadelphia, will be present 
for the first seven weeks of the school. 

The work will comprise both drill and voice 
culture, and practice in the principles of Elocation 





The demand for skilled workmen is great. The 
demand for a more universal skill in doing litile 
things is equally as grea’. For this purpose we 
have added this department in the hope tha 
much good may result from such a general diffia- 
sion of useful hints. 

MR. CHAS, C. SWAFFORD, of St. Louis, will 
be present two weeks, and instruct in the theory 
and use of tools. (1) He will teach three daily | 
classes. He will bring a supply of tools and teach 
the art of properly using them, of making 
drawings and specifications of plans. (2) He 
will also give special attentinn to the mak ng of 
simple appuratus for performing easy experments 
in Physies and Chemistry. The work will be in- 
valuable to teachers. He will bring a large collec- 
ti. n« f model work from his own classes. (3) He 


and expressive reading, or the art side of the 
| subject. 
| He will also give three public lectures and 
| three evening entertainments. These public lec- 
| tures will be illustrated by charts and diagrams. 
| Also, he will give several morning talks on 
methods of teaching reading, and other kindred 
topics. 
List of Special Lecturers. 

The following gentlemen will be present and 
deliver one evening lecture and one morning talk. 
Hon. J. H. Lawneap, State Superintendent, Tope- 
ka: Hon. H. C. Speer, Editor Western School 
Journal, Topeka; Supr. H. S. Bowers, Pawnee 
City, Nebr ; Supr. O. C. Hitt, Hiawatha, Kans. ; 

‘and Super. W. Epricut, Beatrice, Nebr. 











FURTHER ANNOUNCEMENTS .--- We will in a short time have a complete prospectus of the Summer 
School, giving subjects and dates of all lectures and talks, giving an exact outline of the work of both regular 
and special departments, the date of opening of each special department, prices, &c., &c. 

sa~ However, $8, the regular tuition fee, will admit to all the regular work, to all advertised lectures, and to 
the ‘Temperance Physiology, Manual Training, Calisthenic and Kindergarten work. 


Never before has such an attempt been made in the west. 


We trust that 600 teachers may be enrolled. Board 


and room can be secured at from $2.00 to $3.00 per week. Places may be secured by writing to the President. 


PRESIDENT J. H. MILLER. 


Send for further information to 





“He A RAS, ge es 











FIOLTON, J iets a KANSAS. 


SPRING TERM—TEN WEEKS—MARCH 28th. TUITION $10. BOARD AND ROOM $2.00 TO $2. 50 PER WEEK. 


Soon hundreds of schools will close. ‘Soon hundreds of teachers will look about for 
a profitable way in which to spend the long interim until September. Will it not pay 
to so spend it as best to fit one’s self for the next years work? It always pays to pre- 
pare for the highest quality of teaching. The best and most enthusiastic teachers get 
the best schools and the best wages. 

Contact with other teachers has a good effect upon us. We all get rusty and need polish- 
ing. Hundreds of naturally good teachers litera lly rust out of the profession every year. 

“Now is the golden opportunity. Teachers who cannot afford to take a full course 
at a time----teachers who cannot afford to be in school a whole year----will find an at- 
tendance during our Sprinc Term highly advantageous. _ High school pupils who want 
to teach will find a few months spent here this spring and summer to be invaluable 
Teachers who have been engaged constantly for years and who feel rusty, should not 
lose this opportunity to “brush up.” They cannot afford to miss the association with 
so many others of the same profession. 

Fellow teachers! Do you not need something in some of these departments ? 








ACADEMIC AND TRAINING DEPART- is made thorough, preparing both for His- and writing essays on sensible topics. We 
MENT { tory and Science. (b) Hisrory and U.S. feel that our work in this department is 
1. TrarninG Ciass.—This is THe class of CONSTITUTION are made marked features superior to that done in any other school 
the school. Here all teachers meet daily. | of our academic work—not mere outlines in the West. 
Here are disc ussed methods ot teaching in of facts and clauses, bu HISCUSSIONS | of | Larin—Taught by the natural method for 
country and village schools. The objects principles. Students are taught to think ancient languages, by translating at once 
of the recitation, principles of ee ernment, for themselves. | and using the grammar as a reference book 
e —— . aver . a > “ence - Deoar : Prat sret ‘ > wt | . . 
the theory of management and the science} 5, | ENMANSHIP receives cart ful attention. | instead of a regular study book. 
of education, questions of school law, the Our instructor has had many years exper-} A) Om alte : : 
¥ ; : ; ee 4 ; : é : : I Greek—Taught in the same manner as pur- 
philosophy of the child mind, principles of ience in teaching this art ‘ : 
phage A > nepal sued in Latin. 
psycholog ry, receive in these classes the at-|6. Rerapinc—Careful drill—taught by the ny 
tention their importance deserves. Old Picailnk | GERMAN—Taught by the natural method 
students are enthusiastic over the Training | for modern langu: iges, by conversation as 
Classes. SSIENSE DEPARTMENT the basis, supplemented py graded readers 
2. GRAMMAR is usually ill-taught, because | Paystology—Taught, not from one little text, and followed by a study of Schiller. 
its principles are so little understood. A but by use of many. reference to large : 
y. Keistr Pees. BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 
teacher must have more than mere skill in| anatomies and medical works, charts, 


Book-KEEPING—Taught by the class plan, 
the only way, we think, in which real good, 
independent work is ever done. Half the 
term is spent in actual business, handling 
currency, checks, Xc. 


| , > 
parsing and diagramming. He must ap-| skeletons. We use the topical method 
preciate the science of language. In our} Our students get the highest grades in ex- 
classes we endeavor so to treat, and have | aminations in Physiology 





our pupils so to study, as to develop the | Anatromy—This is the reeular work of the 








¢ real princ iples of the subject and to awaken preparatory medical class others m: Ly entet 
in all a love for the science of Grammar. | py osopHy—Taucht by outlinine. by refer- | | CommerciaL LAw—Taught by the class plan 
Scores of our students from all over the | ; Ne ig OT ae aH: and not by lectures. ‘Our ‘students must 
West who have attended other schools | es = all large he asp mesirephnss wend, | be prepared to do their own thinking. 
bt ese re by performing experiments with apparatus | : mi ap 
give us the praise for work in Grammar. made by the students. | TeLEGRAPHY, Stenography and Type-Writ- 
Two classes every term. | eteedtesh's) Miutin mtiniite VP eneiies tn) damon t ing, and Phonography. 
3. Arirumetic—We have two classes every a ae hey Se a OM: eee ees 
term. The first or teachers’ class is taught = pareaed 3g the othe si wes MUSIC AND ART DEPARTMENT, 
by the President. It is thought that we area eae by a study of the plants) — wapHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT. 
give more attention to analysis and proper | and 4 study m vegetables, as well as des- | ALGEBRA AND GEOMETRY. 
statements than does any other school in criptive Botany. 
the West. The simplest problems are | CHemistry—The medical class will study LITERATURE. 
made preparatory to harder work. Thej| Analytical Chemistry. We have more classes in Literature than any 
principles of mathematics are applied in | other school in the country. For the Spring 
both arithmetic classes as closely as in | LANGUAGE DEPART MENT Term we will have classes in Tennyson, 
Algebra or Geometry. | Ruetoric—Taught, not by committing to| Addison, Shakespeare, Longfellow, Whit- 
}. (a) GroGrapny is taught by the regular | memory the text-book, but by a reasonable tier and Holland, besides one class using 
instructor of the Science Dep: tment. It use of the book, by reading good literature ' Swinton’s Studies in English Literature. 





Summary of Classes for Spring Term.—Beginning and advanced classes in Grammar, Arithmetic, 
Rhetoric, Book-Keeping and Physiology. General classes in Geography, History, Constitution, Physical Geog- 
raphy, Philosophy, Botany, Penmanship, Reading, Drawing, Law, History of England, History of China, Com- 
mercial Law and Geometry. Beginning, interme ediate and advanced classes in Algebra, Latin and German. We 
hold no entrance examinations. Studies are elective. 

Accommodations.---No school was ever able to furnish better and cheaper accommodations to its students. 
The people of Holton have always responded to all calls for room. No matter. what the attendance, we can give 
good accommodations to ali, Prepare for better teaching. Come and spend eighteen weeks with us. Address 


PRESIDENT J. H. MILLER. 
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“Line selected by the United States Government to carry 





Py 





C.& A. Railroad, 


The Great Popular Route from 
ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 


And all points in the North and Northwest and 
to all Eastern cities, and from St Louis to Kan- 
sas City and all points West. Connecting in 
Union De ots. Pullman Palace sleeping-cars. 
Pullman Parlor buffet cars, Palace dining-cars. 
Horton Reclining chair cars, without extra 
charge. 
See that your tickets reads via 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 


©. H. CHAPPELL, J. CHARLTON, 
General Manager. Gen’] Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
CHICAGO. 
8S. H. Knicut, Gen. . Pass. Department 
N. Fourth Street, under 


Planters’ House 
er TOUTS MO 








WHEN YOU TRAVEL 


Take the 


the Fast Mail,—the 


Burlington 


Route 


C.B.& O.R.R. 





As it is the Only Line running Through 


COACHES and SLEEPERS 


Either via Burlin ton or Monmouth, from 


ST. LOUIS 


: DIRECT TO 
ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS 


It is the Line rumning Through Trains to and from the 
following cities and towns on its own lines * 


ST. LOUIS, 
ROCK ISLAND, DUBUQUE, 

LA GROSSE, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
MENDOTA, PEORIA, GALESBURG, BURLINGTON, 
WASHINGTON, OSKALOOSA, DES MOINES, 

CHARITON, CRESTON, NEBRASKA CITY, 

OMAHA, COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
LINCOLN & DENVER, 


Making Direct Connections 
TO AND FROM 
WEW YORK AND POINTS EAST, AND 


CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 
LOUISVILLE PORTLAND 
NEW ORLEANS COLORADO 
CALVESTON MANITOBA 


VICTORIA AND PUGET SOUND POINTS. 
Cood Equipment, 
















Cood Service, 
Good Connection. 


For information concerning the Burlington Route, apply 
lo the nearest Ticket Agent of the C., B. & Q. or con- 
ting railroads. 
ENRY B. STONE, PAUL MORTON, 
General Manager, Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agt., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


RECENT LITERATURE. 


From the C. R. Barns, Publish- 
ing Co., St. Louis, we have The 
Story of Baptist Missions—a won- 
derful story, told in a wonderful way, 
of a wonderful work, by wonderful 
men and women—a story as inter- 
esting to Christian men and women 
of other denominations as to those be- 
longing to the Baptist Church—a 
story as interesting to children as to 
grown people—a story treating of 
“faith and work;”’ of history and 
geography, of commerce and civiliza- 
tion—of the opening up of new fields of 
discovery and new fields of conquest— 
astory showing how extensive the 
existence of man becomes when we 
yield to a divine impulse, and that 
there is a superfluity of soul in us 
which it is sweet to consecrate to what 
is high and holy and eternal. 

The story is told, too, with such 
largeness of view, with such pathos, 
tenderness and heroic fidelity, as to 
make every page of the work read 
more like a romance than a reality. 
It will be as interesting to the people 
of England as of America, and it will 
be read with tender memories, tearful 
eyes and a new consecration by the 
firesides in North Carolina and New 
ny peciag Texas and Vermont, 
New York and Georgia—read every- 
where, where men and women feel 
the presence of a Divine Power and a 
Divine Love. 

The author, Rev. G. Winfred Her- 
vy, seemed to be able to gather up the 
deep vestiges and inspirations which 
these heroic spirits, from the time of 
Carey in his shoe-shop at the little 
village of Moulton, England, down 
to the present, left behind them, and 
by his creative genius they pass 
again—nay more, they linger with us, 
towering like giants in the moral 
world to shame us outof our littleness 
and infidelity. 

Dr. A. H. Burlingham (now of New 
York) but who is remembered for his 
great and influential work in St. 
Louis as pastor of the Second Baptist 
Church, writes an introduction to 
this great work, which is of itself a 
spiritual illumination, throwing the 
light of prophecy into and over all 
the succeeding pages of the work. 

Dr, Burlingham says: ‘‘We have 
the inspiration of marvelous facts and 
of stupendous victories for Christ, in 
modern evangelization, successes— 
yes, Pentecosts, as wonderful as Paul 
and Peter ever knew!’ 

The work is superbly illustrated by 
nearly two hundred engravings, 
vividly representing Scenes in Mis- 
sion Lands, Pertraits of Distinguished 
People. 

Dr. Burlingham says: ‘“‘ Mr. Barns 
is to be congratulated upon his 
originality and enterprise in project- 
ing and issuing 80 valuable a book, 
and for securing one so competent as 
Mr. Hervy to furnish him the letter- 
press and to aid him in selecting such 
illustrations.” 

The work is sold by subscription 
only. 


Uncle Sam’s Medal of Honor. An 
account of some noble deeds for which 
it has been conferred in the United 
States. By Theo. F. Rodenbough, 
Bvt. Brigadier-General, U. 8. A. 
Large 12mo, with 106 illustrations 
(portraits and battle-scenes) $2.00. 

G. P. Punnam’s Sons, New York. 

The United States Medal of Honor 
was instituted by Congress in 1862, 
and is similar in character to the 
“Badgeof Merit” instituted by Wash- 
ington, the Victoria Cross, ete. It is 
the only authorized - military decora- 
tion for valor in this country, and this 
volume has been planned to present 
some of the most stirring and dramatic 
incidents connected with the ‘history 
of the medal. E 

The narratives are, in many cases, 
related by the actors. 

Flags are captured, wounded com- 








. M, BECHTEL, 4. &, LiMuaA, 
Gen’! Agent. Ticket Agent- 
112 N, Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo, 








rades are rescued under deadly fire, 
end curious adventures on the frontier 
are related in a plain ‘‘camp-fire’’ 





fashion—principally by men in the 
ranks. 

“Young America’’ will find this 
book a wholesome substitute for the 
dime novel, while “Our Veterans’? 
can rely on the historical accuracy of 
the statements. 

There is no reward for military 
merit dearer to the heart of a soldier 
than the decoration bestowed by his 
Government for bravedeedsin theline 
of duty; and that a great nation pos- 
sessing for more than twenty years a 
congressional decoration for valor, al- 
ready conferred upon hundreds of 
heroes, should be indifferent or ignor- 
ant of its existence is astonishing. 
Gen. Rodenbough has rendered a 
service as important as if is inter- 
esting in presenting this record of 
noble deeds and a partial list of the 
names of those whom the nation de- 
lights to honor. 

THE February Century will contain 
an article by George Parsons Lathrop 
on ‘‘The Bailing of Jefferson Davis.”’ 
It presents for the first time the 
curious history of the influences and 
occurrences which led to Davis’s lib- 
eration and the abandonment of his 
prosecution, showing how Aboli- 
tionists like Greeley and Gerrit Smith 
co-operated with extreme Democrats 
in bringing about this result. The 
material for this article is mainly de- 
rived from the recollections and 
documentary evidence of Ex-Chief- 
Justice Shea, of the Marine Court, 
who was the attorney of record in the 
Davis case, with Charles O’Conor as 
senior counsel. 

Mr. FRANK H. DOUBLEDAY, who 
has edited and managed The Book 
Buyer with success, has been given an 
important position in the publication 
department of Scribner's Magazine. 

Mr. D. T. AMES sends us ‘Ames’ 
Copy Slips,’’ which must win their 
way into every school we should 
judge. 

Pupils need to be taught to write a 
plain hand with correct forms. 

These slips will teach any child this 
art. 

They are sent as a Premium for the 
Penman’s Art Journal, address D. T. 
Ames, Broadway, New York. 





THE Essential Nature of Religion. 
By J. Allanson Picton. Price, 15 
cents. J. Fitzgerald, Publisher, 108 
Chambers St., N. Y. The author of 
this profoundly philosophical essay 
holds that in the relation of our per- 
sonal life to the world about us is 
found that which insures to religion 
an adequate scope and a permanent 
place, under all fairly conceivable 
revolutions of thought; and that 
though Religion may be calied by 
many names, its essence is recog- 
nizable in all the highest activities of 
human life,even where these have 
been condemned as irreligious and 
impious. . 





Messrs. LEE & SHEPARD will soon 
publish what poy to be an es- 
pecially helpful book, How Shall My 
Child be Taught? The Science of 
Teaching Illustrated, by Mrs. Louisa 
Hopkins, a teacher of Normal meth- 
ods in the Swain Free Schoo] at New 
Bedford, Mass. 





Messrs. D. C. HEATH & Co. an- 
nounce for early publication A Synop- 
sis of the Nature and Effects of Al 
cohol and Narcotics. 





Mr. B. F. UNDERWOOD, editor of 
The Index, goes from Boston to 
Chicago to establish a new liberal 
journal called The en Court, de- 
voted to Science and Sociology. 

THE Kansas Chautauquan, publish- 
ed at Topeka, Kansas, is the official 
organ of the “ Methodist Assembly of 
Kansas.” It is published quarterly 
at twenty cents per year. Subscrip- 





tions are sent to Rev. L. A. Rudisill, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


THE ROUTE PAR EXCELLENCE 
——_THE—— 


Missouri Pacific 


RAILWAY, 


—-THE— 


ne@s- GREAT THOROUGHFARE @« 


TO THE 
WEST & SOUTHWEST 


Your choice of Routes: 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE, 


The through line to Texas, Mexico and Califor- 

nia, via Texarkana. One change of cars 
between St. Louis and San Francisco, 

The only direct route to reach the noted Hot 

Springs of Arkansas. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY, 


The direct route via St. Louis or Hannibal for 
all points in Texas, Kansas, Old and New 
Mexico and California. Through 
from St. Louis toall leading Tex- 
as points without change. 


Four Daily Trains to Texas, and 
Three Daily Trains to Missouri 
River Points. 


EQUIPPED WITH 


Palace Sleeping and Buffet Cars, 
Hotel Cars, Elegant Day Coaches, 


Free Reclining Chair Cars. 
Land Explorers’ Tickets at 
Reduced Rates. 
a information regarding rates, routes, &c., 
supplied upon application. 
City Ticket Office, 102 N. Fourth St., 
S. W. ELviot, Ticket Agent. 
W. H. NEWMAN, H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Gen’! Traffic Manager. G.P.& T.A. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 














THE C. B. and Q., folks want every- 
body to understand that the old 
‘* chestnut,’”’ of these cabalistic let- 
ters, still holds good—the ‘‘ Cheapest, 
Best and Quickest” route from Chi- 
cago to Omaha and Denver, from St. 
Louis to Quincy, Keokuk, Burlington, 
St. Paul and to Denver also. 

Mr.J.M.Bechtel, the Gen. Ag’t atSt. 
Louis, does not think the following 
drive of the poet ‘‘Coldfellow,” after 
Hiawatha — sometime after, by the 
way—will frighten people now who 
want to make a quick trip up to St. 
Paul. 

He does expect every body to remem- 
ber it, in the summer,when they wish 
to escape the torrid heats of St. Louis 
and the South, though. 

“‘Coldfellow”’ says 
In St. Paul they build a palace, 

Build it solely out of water ; 

Stand the water right up endwise, 
Stand it there until it freezes, 
Freezes harder than blue blazes 


By the breath of Manitoba 
In that freezing Minnesota. 


The C. B. & Q., will be in the mar- 
ket for St. Paul passengers winter and 
summer from this timeon, and “ don’t 
you forget it!” 

oo or 

THE Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. Co., has published a Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary containing 320 pages, 
32,000 words, and 670 engravings. It 
teaches everybody how to pronounce 
correctly. Send sixteen cents in stamps 
to Paul Morton, G. P. and T. A., C. 
B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill., and get 
a copy of the Dictionary—the cheap- 
est book issued. 
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ww Special Announcement to Teachers. 
—— Subscriptions received for the—— 


International Education Series, 


AT REDUCED RATES. 


In view of the wide pread interest that has 


. 
been taken in the INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


SER ES among teachers, and the expressed desire to obtain the volumes as early as possible, the 
Publishers offer to supply the Series to subscribers, as fast as published, at greatly reduced rates. 


THREE volumes now ready. 


Full Particulars Sent on Application. 


0. APPLETON 


& CO., Publishers, 


1, 3 and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


Ms i. 


Mention this Journal 





ASH for Teachers’ Examination Copy of 
hool Books. GASH for poepaenone 
and Serial Publications. GASH for Books 
of Every Description. W. J. WEEDON, 
Wholesale Dealer in School and Subscription 
Books. 25 Chambers Street, New York. 
19-9-6t Mention this Journal 


ELECTRIC BELT, Suspen- 
M sory, etc,, for Kidneys, Pain, 
Nervous and Weak. True 
Curatives pay Agents. Circu- 





lar tree. 


Mention this Journal 








19-6-ot 


Mention this Journal 


EACHERS will OBLIGH 


By sending for samples of our School Repor 
d Reward Cards, which we will mail free. 
horoughly Equipped Printing Office. Ques: 
tion papers for examinations in Latin, Greek, 

jerman, French and Mathematics prompt! 
ut in type and proofs submitted for approv 
al. Catalogues, Circulars, Diplomas, Recit 
tion Cards, School Records, Programmes 
twork. Priceslow. Estimates given 


G. A. PIERROT & SON, 
th & Washington Av. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


















Save the Pennies. We mean | QJ], 





By Sending 7 cts. for Postage on Our 64 pg. 
CAT-A LOG of Rubber Stamps, Stencils &e. 30 
Styles of Note Heads, Bill Heads, &c., with sam- 
ples of Paper. E.S. MILLER’S Rubber St’p 


& Printing House. Nos. 144 to 150, Third St., 
NEWARK, OHIO. 
20-t-11t Mention this Journal 





AESSES. “aa | 


Machines. The greatest labor fav- 
fag invention in the world, Ifyou want one send as 
dress,andexpress office, 


__19-7-1y___ Mention this Journal 


“10 CENTS= 


Pays for your address in the “Agent’s Direc- 
tory,”” which goes whirling all over the United 
States, and you will get hundreds of samples, 
circulars, catalogues, newspapers, magazines, 
etc., from those who want agents. You will get 
lots of mail matter and good reading free, and 
WELL PLEASED with the small investment. Ad- 
dress 8. P SEAWELL, P. M., Ben Salem, 
Moore Co., N.C. 19-0-TY 


FIRST-CLASS 
WooD 
ENGRAVING 


AND 
Designing 
Of Every Character, 
PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
MACHINERY AND OTHER 











AMERICAN INVENTOR, 
West Fourth St., 


(Elevator Entrance, 169 Vine St.) 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


19-12-4t Mention this Journal 


FLETCHER & CO., Cleveland, O. | 






your name,ad- 
THE MATIONAL CO., 23 DEY ST. N. ¥.- 


ME- 
CHANICAL WORK A SPECIALTY. 


ILL YOU SEND TO-DAY? 
Will you send for our Freez Canvassing 
outfit To-pay? If not, why not? It costs 





you nothing to make atrial canvass. The PENNY 
| WEEKLY is an elegant 16- paper and is 
on trial, with 


remiums, 25 cents. Nine out of ten who 
| have that amount in their pockets will subscribe. 
| Each subscriber receives * weekly copies of the 
| Sane pee published in the world, a sub 
| scriber’s Certificate of Inguiry, and a book of 52 
| Penny Weekl Hon od hy ons. Send to-day. 
| Address THE PEN WEEKLY. Chicago, Iil. 

20-1-t12t Mention this Journnl 


GIVEN AWAYi A package 

Mixed Flower seeds (soo kinds), 

with Park’s FLorat Guipg, al! 

| for 2stamps. Every flower lover delighted. Tell 

| all your friends. G. W. Park, Fannettsburg. Pa. 

a@ Be prompt. This offer appears but once 
more. 20-1<it 


35 RAKE CURIOSITIES, tomes Ps 


estine Wonder Stone, Porcupine Quills, Miner- 
als, Rare Foreign Stamps, Sharks Teeth, 
Birds Wings, Tin Tags, Odd Coins, etc., many of 
which are very old and rare,no 2 alike for only 
2sc. Send at once before all gone. . Satisfaction 
guaranteed Guriosity Co. Box 379, 
Kennedy, N. Y. 
Mention this Journal 


HELPS TO 
HELPS TOLITERATURE STUDY 
in Lowell, 10c.; in Holmes, Bryant & Whittier, 
1oc.; in George Eliot, 1oc.; in Robert Brown- 
ing’s Poetry, 25c.; in Politics, 10¢ ; Ten Great 
Novels,a guide to the best English fiction, 10c. 
Unity Clubs, telli how to form Readin 
Circles, 1oc. Each pamphlet mailed on receipt o 
price. Address CHARLES H. KERR &CO., 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
Mention this Journal 


Bookkeeping s>seme-o- 


By using the 
ACME BOOK:-KEEPING CHARTS. 
Anyone can learn book-keeping in a few 


weeks. An indispensable companion for young 
book-keepers showing 

How to open or close a set of 

Books at Sight. 

Theeasiest system of ever offered. 
Sent postpaid on receipl of price, ONE DOL- 
LAR. Remit Postage Stamps, Money Order or 
by Registered Letter. . 

nts wanted everywhere. 
Address, W. B. SOURBEER, 
4964 Page ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


WHAT SCHOOLS 


Have better music than those that use the 
sterling good 


School Music Books 


of Ditson & Oo.? Carefully compiled, attractive, 
musical and popular, they are the ones to 
choose, the next time a change is needed. 
Please examine 


FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 

Kindergarten Chimes ($1) isa charm- 
ing book with songs, plays, games and full in- 
structions for teachers. Gems for Littie 
Sy pas 
cts., $2.40 per don.)—abie) = fils ers {5 
— Am. Sgheol Music Fy 
cts., $3 


Book 1, per doz.) First ong: 
learning the notes. . 


FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 

We can recommend nothing better than the 
favorite Song Bellis (so cts., $4.80 per doz.) 
for a — collection, and for learning the 
notes, Bock 1 (so cts.) and Book 2 (60 cts.) of the 
Song Reader, >y Irving Emerson and 0. B. 
Brown, An eminently practical book by practi- 
cal school music teachers. 
FOR THE HIGHER SCHOOLS. 


Song Greeting (6 cts., $6 per doz ) is 
the newest and best book, containing a large 
number of songs and glees in excellent taste, 
solfeggios and voice exercises. 

Please send for full lists and descriptions 


Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
0. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. New York. 


| only sc cents per year, Six mon 











20 2-12t 





19 8-1y 














i ATENTS THOS. P. SIMPSON, Wash 
ington Ue °o as. 
for atent until TAleined. 


Write for Inventor's Guide. 
19-12-3t Meftion this Journal 





JAMS, JELLY, Table Sirup, Sweet Pick- 
les, Vinegar, Catsup, es, Canning & Kraut- 
Making for farmers’ wives—mailed free with 
every dime paper of Fall Turnip Seed (all sorts). 
aa Parer oF WINTER BEEts THROWN IN. 
JAMES HASLEY, Seed Grow ison, 


er, 
19-7-1y Mention this Journal) 





50 Assorted Embossed Scrap and Transfer Pic- 
tures in — designs. tocts. GEM CARD 
O. BRoox yn, N. Y. 19-8-gt 


Rare Books: 6th & 7th Books of Moses, Si- 
aH lent Friend, Alburtis Magnes. Circulars for 

stamp. B. G. Stauffer, Bachmanville, Pa. 
(Box 99.) 





19-8-1ty Mention this Journal 





TWO MONTHS good work for me will 
pay you well. tite at once and please enclose 
stamped envelope with your address. As there 
is good money in this for you, I can not waste 
postage in replying to mere curious postal card 
inquiries. ddress, JAMES HASLEY, 

19 7-1y Seed Grower, Madison, Ark, 


SHORTHAND & convenience; 
Speed. SOONEST LEARNED, 
BEST PHONOGRAPHIC SIMPLIFIED 
SHORTHAND. 
By mail for only $3.00. 





Address, A. S. RUSSELL, 
Jefferson, Iowa. 
19-10-12t Mention this Journal 





Does your SCHOOL 
need A NEW ONE? 


Does the old surface 
need BE-COATING! 


5 Years Guarantee. 
FREE Cottinonials. 


ROBERTS & FAY 


620 N. Thirteenth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mention this Journal 


SLATEL PENCIL. 





__19-12-3t 
BARTHGiLDI SOUVENIR, 


OPrrICIALLy CoprRiGrrtED. 
Liberty Enlightening the World. 


We have manufac- tured and now offer 
for sale the only and correct souvenir of 
the STATUE OF LIE- ERTY, showing the 
Brooklyn Bridge, Bedloe’s Island, the 
Battery and the New of, York Harbor in the 
distance ;also a cor- Uy, rect Medallion per- 
trait and autograph %, of the celebratec 
artist, M. Barthoidi. ’* This beautiful Sou- 
venir Bookmark is 
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as ornamental Bou- 
Will also look hand- 
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Abeautifal andlasting present. ce, only 315 © twe 
for 2 cents. (To agents, $1.00 per dozen) free by mafl, 


Liberty Manu?g Co., 150 assam St, New Yor 
PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
Publishers and Dealers in Drawing and 
Artists’ Materivls. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Prang’s American Text Books of Art 
Education. 

A system of drawing used in the leading cities 
of thecountry. This system has a wider adop- 
tion than all other systems united. 

Manufacturers of 


Prang’s Drawing Modeis, 
Prang’s School Pencil’s, 


Prang’s School Compasses 
Particular attention is called to Prang’s 
Drawing Models, which have been spec- 
ially designed for the teaching of Drawing in 
Primary and Grammar Schools, 
The models include g tric solids and tab 
lets, and also objects suitable for use in studying 
both the facts and appearance of form, and are 
therefore direct adjuncts¢o both constructive and 
pictorial drawing. 
They are the produets of the highest mechani. 
cal skill, and are a delight to b teachers and 











upils. 
“ Trey are placed upon the market at the lowest 
possible rates, and are rapidly being introduced 
into the schools of the leading cities. 

For catalogues and parti , address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
7 Park St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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19-12-6t 
i A E Instant relief. Final cure and never 
iaive ar suppecioeny. ies. Wabaae 
ive or tory. Liver, 
all bow: y consti; 4 
like 
by 


— 2 jpation—cur- 
free, by addressing, J. H REEVES, 7s Nasa oe kt 


19-t1- tat Mention this Journal 


ALLEN’S FORTY LESSONS 
DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING 
(As Used in Actual Business) 


Arranged for Graded and High 
Schools. 
Price, Me Introduction price to Schools and 
1,00, 
M 





Teachers, Sample copies sent at Introduc- 
tion price. Money refund 
Second now ready. 


GEORGE ALLEN, Newberne, N.C. 
19-9 6t Mention this Journal 


TEACHERS | Our New School Aids are used 


for conducting day schools in 
good quiet order. A set contaims230 large pretty 
chromo excelsior, merit and credit cards elegant- 
ly lithographed in ninety different designs, colors 
and mottoes, price per set $1; half set 115 cards 
soc. Soonew brilliant designs chromo school re- 
ward, diploma, friendship, scripture, wedding, 
visiting, birthday, christmas, new year, prize, fine 
ift cards, school reports and teachers supplies. 
arge set samples 30c; half set isc. Price list 
free. All post-paid by mail. Stamps taken, FINE 
ART PUB. GO., WARREN, PA. 
_19-12-9t Mention this Journal 


if not satisfactory. 








A NEW ERAIN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Any one can make good photos with the 
Champion Camera and Equipments. No 
previous knowledge of the art necessary, 
Business suitable for everybody. $50 per 
week easily made. Process simple and sure 
Don’t miss this chance of securing the 
See iver os stampe. for large 
fe illustrative book with full particu. 
and sample photos. There is a fortune 

in st. Address : 
The SCHULTZE, Photo Equip- 


ment Co., 5 Chatham Square, New York. 


19-7-1y Mention this Journal 


BAUNSCHEIDTISM: 


The Exanthematic Method of . Cure. 


Also called Baunscheidtism, can be obtained 
Pure and Curative only from 


JOHN LINDEN, Cleveland, O. 
Office 391 Superior St., cor. Bond, 


Letter Drawer 27, _Lilustrative Circulars 
Sent Free. 





PRICES—For an instrument, the Resuscitator, 
with oy needles, a bottle of Improved Oleum, 
and a book of instructiona;1sth edition, with ap- 
pendix concerning the Eye and the Kar, their 

i » and treatment by the Exanthematic 
Method of Cure, sent free, $8.50. Price of a single 
bottle of Oleum, sent free, $1.75. 


%® Beware of Counterfelts. a 
19-97-19 Mention this Journal 





IF YOU WANT 10- KNOW 


1,001 Important things you never knew or thought 
of about the human ody and its curious ecgene 
health sa isease induced 


‘ow life . 

How to avoid —_ of ignorance and indiscretion, 

How to @ ome ure to all forme of deease, 

How to cure , Ola Eyes, Rupture, Phimosis, etc., 

How to be in have babies 

SEND ED, 

FOR WHITE 

OUR BLUE 

Murray Hill Pub. Co., 129 E. 28th St., New York. 
19-10-6t. Mention this Journal 








Dr. Duval’s Superfiuous 


HAIR DESTROYER. 


Approved by Eminent Physicians 
This new, French gespeerton. 
free from poisonous drugs, spec 
ial'y prepared for ladies use, and 
highly perfumed, is the only one 
thet has proved successful in per- 
manently destroying superfluous 
hair after all other means and 
preparations have failed; guar- 
anteed harmless to the skin ; put 
ap in plain envelope packets, in 


HAIR 
on the 
FACE, 
NECK, 
ARMS. 


20-1-12t 








form of: asealed letter. ice, 
ete per packet. Sold by 

sts, If you cannot get 
it, we will mail it to any address, 
free of expense, on receipt of price. 


Atlantic Drug & Chemical Co 


122 Pear! St., Boston, Mass 
Mention this Journal 











